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WINTER RHAPSODY. 
By Chri + North. 

We make a few more extracts from the beautiful Rhapsedy.} 

‘A myriad-minded Vision of Winter comes, breathing trost-work-like. 
over the mirror of our imagination! And who knows but that the words 
which give it a second being—words seeming to be things, and things 
‘houghts—after all that evanescent imagery has elapsed into nothing, 
, w prove a Prose-Poem, im which, the lover of nature may behold 
ome of her most beautiful and sublimest forms, fixed permanently be- 
‘ore his gaze—that mental gaze, which, when the bodily eye is shut, or 

srange limited, continues to behold ali creation in boundless reveries 
and dreams, lying beneath a sweeter or a more sullen light than ever fell 
‘rom a material sun over a material world? 

A Prose-Poem] Yes—Prose is Poetry, whenever Passion and Ima- 
rination give utterance, in union and in unison, to the dreams by which 
ibey are haunted and possessed! Then from the lips of us al come 

“Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” 
and the whole “mysterious world of eye and ear,” undergoes fair or 
clorious transfiguration. 

This House of ours is a prison—this Study of ours a cell. Time has 
id his fetters on our feet—fetters fine as the gossamer, but strong as 
Samson's ribs, silken-soft to wise submission, but to vain impatience 
falling as cankered wound that keeps ceaselessly eating into the bone. 
bat while our bodily feet are thus bound by an inevitable and inexorable 
law, lo! our mortal wings are yet free as those of the lark, the dove, or 
the eagle—and they shail be expanded as of yore, in calm or tempest, 
now touching with their tips the bosom of this dearly beloved earth, 
and now aspiring heavenwards, beyond the realms of mist and cloud, 
even unto the very core of the still heart of that otherwise una 
proachable sky, which graciously opens to receive the soul on its Aight, 
vhen, disegeumbered of the burden of all grovelling thoughts, and 
song in its spiritually, it exults to soar. . 

“ Beyond this visible ditrnal sphe re.” FAG 
nearing and wearing the nat've region of its own incomy#fehtensible 
being ! 

New tonching, we said, with their tips the bosom of this Ao 
loved earth ! Flow sweet that attraction to imagination’s wings! How 
delightful in that lower flight to skim along the green ground, or as now 
slong the soft-bosomed beauty of the virgin snow! We were asleep all 
night long—-sound asleep as children—while the flakes were falling, and 
‘soft as snow on snow” were all the yaewuger of our untroubled 
dreams, The moon and all her stars were willing that their lustre 
should be veiled by that peaceful shower—and the sun, pone with 
the purity of the morning-earth, all white as innocence, looked down 
fom heaven with a meek and unmelting light, and still leaves undis- 
wlved the stainless splendour. ‘There is frost in the air—but he “ does 
his spiriting gently,” studding the ground-snow thickly with diamonds, 
aad shaping the tree-snow according to the peculiar and the charac- 
teristic beauty of the leaves and sprays on which it has alighted almost 
asgently as the dews of spring. You know every kind of tree still by 
isown spirit shewing itself through that fairy veil—momentarily dis- 
tuised from recognition—bnt admired the more in the sweet surprise 
with which again your heart salutes its familiar branches all fancifully 
ornamented with their snow-foilage. 

Lo! a sudden burst of sunshine, bringing back the peusive spirit from 
the past to the present, and kindling it, till it dances like light reflected 
‘oma burning mirror! Behold what acheerfal Sun-scene, though 
almost destitute of life !—An andulating Landscape, hillocky and hilly, 
int not mountainous, and buried under the weight of a day and night's 
‘eessaut and continuous snowfall! The weather has not been windy 
~and now that the flakes have ceased falling, there is not a cloud to 
be seen, except some delicate braidings, here and there along the calm 
of the Great Blue Sea of Heaven. Most luminous is the sun, but you 
can look straight on his face, almost with unwinking eyes, so mild and 
mellow is his large light as it overflows the day. All enclosures have 
disappeared, and you indistinctly ken the greater landmarks, such as a 
stove, a wood, a hall, a castle, a spire, a village, a town,—the faint 
haze of afar off and smokeless city. Most intense is the silence. 
Por all the streams are dumb, and the great river lies like a dead se: pent 
'a the strath. Not dead—for, lo! yonder one of its folds glitters—and 
in the glitter you see him moving—while all the rest of his sullen length 
" palsied by frost, and looks livid and more livid at every distant and 
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more distant winding. . 

; \ ho wrote the affecting ballad-song called Donocht-head? “It is 
not mine,” said Burns; “I would give ten pounds it were. It ap- 
peared first in the Edinburgh Herald, and came to the editor of that 
Paper w ith the Newcastle post-mark on it.” If we mistake not, Allan 
~Snninghame teHs us that it was written by an unfortunate of the 
“me of Picken, who lived, suffered, and died in or about the town to 
gr it would be a foolish work of supererogation to carry coals. 
pins urrie telt its beauty—indeed, the Doctor was, on the whole, a 
©206 criticthough sometimes he subjected poets in their fever-fits to 
~*"evourite practice—the cold bath. “This affecting poem,” qnoth 
ith ‘s apparently incomplete. It is worthy of Burns or of Macneil.” 
jon” perusal well, even immediately after Thomson's Death in 


DONOCHT-HEAD. 
*‘ Keen blaws the wind o’er Donocht-head, 
The snaw drives snelly through the daie, 
‘The Gaberlunzie tirls my sneck, 
And shiveriag tells his waefu’ tale. 


And dinna let his winding sheet 
Be naething but a wreath o’ snaw. 


“* Pall ninety winters hae I seen, 

And piped where gor-cocks whirring flew 
And mony a — I've danced, I ween, 

To lilts which from my drone I blew.’ 
My Eppie waked, and soon she ery’d, 

* Get up, gudeman, aud let him in; 
Fer weel ye ken the winter night 

Was short when he began his din.’ 


“ My Eppie’s voice, I wow it’s sweet, 
Even though she bans ard scaulds a wee ; 
But when it’s tuned to sorrow’s tale, 
O, haith, it’s doubly dearto me. 
‘Come in, auld carle, I'll steer my fire, 
I'll make it bleeze a bonnie flame ; 
Your bluid isthin, ye’ve tint the gate, 
Ye shouldna stray sae far frae hame.’ 


“* Nae hame have I,’ the minstrel said 
‘Sad party-strife o’erturn’d my ha’ ; 
And, weeping at the eve of life, 
I wander through a wreath o’ snaw.’ ” 
- * 7 » » 


A fragment! and the more piteous because a fragment. Go in search 
of the pathetic, and you will find it tear-steeped, sigh-breathed, moan- 
muttered, and groaned in fragments. ‘The poet scems often struck 
dumb by woe—his heart feels that suffering is at its acmé—and that he 
should break off and away from a sight too sad to be longer looked on 
—haply too humiliating to be disclosed. So, too, it sometimes is with 
the beaatiful. The soul in its delight seeks to escape from thé emotion 
that ogee it—is speechless—and the song falls mute. Such ts fre- 
uently the character—and the origin of that character—of our auld 
cottish ——. In their mournfulness are they not almost like the 
wail of some bird distracted on the bush from which its nest has been 
harried, and then suddenty flying var, for ever into the woods? In 
their j ness, are they not almost like the hymnn of some bird, that 
love-stricken suddenly darts from the tree-top down to the caresses that 
flutter throagh the spring? Yea, even such, too, are often the airs to 
which those dear auld sangs are sung! From excess of feeling—frag- 
mentary! Or of one divine part—to which genins may be defied to 
conceive another, for but one hour in all time could have given it birth! 
“The moon was a-waning!” 
Is not that ane o’ our ain Shepherd's? It is indeed a—snaw-sang. 


DIRGE. 


“ The moon was a-waning, 
The tempest was over; 
Fair was the maiden, 
And fond was the lover; 
But the snow was so deep, 
That his heart it grew weary, 
And he sunk down to sleep, 
In the moorland so dreary. 
‘« Soft was the bed 
She had made for her lover, 
White were the sheets, 
And embroider'd the cover ; 
But his sheets are more white, 
And his canopy grander, 
And sounder he sleeps 
Where the hill foxes wander 


“ Alas, pretty maiden, 
What sorrows attend you! 
I see you sit shivering, 
With lights at your window ; 
But long may you wait 
Ere your arms shalt enclose him, 
For sit, still he lies, 
With a wreath on his bosom ! 
“ How painfal the task 
The sad tidings to tell you !— 
An orphan you were, 
Ere this misery befell you; 
And far in yon wild, 
Where the dead-tapers hover, 
So cold, cold and wan, 
Lies the corpse of your lover |” 
Daughter of out soul! would that from thy lips, and set to thine own 
music, the Shepherd heard “The moon was a-waning,” flow! The 
poet knows not the magic of his own strains, till he hears their inspira- 
tion in the breath of young and beautiful innocence. ‘Then for the 
first time, perhaps, are his eyes wet with his own “ repeated strains,” 
and he feels that the virgin voice has, like a golden key, unlocked 
“ The sacred source of sympathetic tears!” 
What sayeth our Shepherd himself, in one of the delightfully charac- 
teristic notes or notices, in the collection of his Songs—published this 
very day—of “The moon was a-waning?” ‘‘It is,” quoth he, “one 
of the songs of my youth, written long ere I threw aside the Shepherd's 
plaid, and took farewell of my barking colley, for a bard's perilous and 
thankless occupation. I was a poor shepherd half a century ago, and 
I have never got farther to this day; but my friends would be far from 
regretting this, if they knew the joy of spirit that has been mine. ‘This 





* Cauldis the night, O let mein, 
And digna let your minstrel fa’, 


was the first song of mine I ever beard sung at the piano, and my feel- 
ings of exultation are not to be conceived by men of sordid disposi- 
‘tions. [bad often heard my strains chanted from the ewe-bught and 
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the milking-green with delight; but I now found that Lhad got a step 
higher; 1, therefore, was resolved to cling to my harp, with a fondness 
which no obloquy should diminish—and I tmve kept the resolution 
‘The song was first setto music and sung by Miss C. Forrest, and ha: 
long been a favourite, and generally sung through a great portion of 
Scotland. 

Yes, James—thou art but a poor shepherd still—poor in this world’ 
goods—though Altrive Lake is a pretty little bit farmie—left to thee still 
—with its few laigh sheep-braes—its somewhat stony hayfield or two— 
its pasture where Crummie may unhungered graze—nyeuck for the 
potato’s bloomy or ploomy shaws—and path-divided from the poreh 
the garden, among whose flowers“ wee Jemie” plays. But nature has 
given thee, to console thy heart in all disappointments, from the * false 
smiling of fortune beguiling,’ a boon which thou hast hugged to thy 
heart with transport on the darkest day—the “ gift o' genie,” and the 
power of immortal song ! 

And has Scotland to the Ettrick Shepherd been just—been gene- 
rous—as she was-- or was not—to the Ayrshire peasant—has she, in 
her conduct to him, shown her contrition for her sin—whatever tha! 
may have been—to Burns! It is hard to tell. Fashion tosses the 
feathered head—and gentility turns away her painted cheek from the 
mountain bard; but when, at the shrine of true poetry, did ever such 
votaries devoutly worship? Cold, false, and hollow, ever has been 
their admiration of genius—and different, indeed, from their evanes 
cent ej ion, has ever been the enduring voice of fume. Scorn 
be to the scorners! But Scott, and Southey, and Byron, and the other 
great bards, have all loved the Shepherd's lays—and Joanna the palm 
crowned, and Felicia the muse’s darling, and Caroline the Christian 
poetess, dud all the other fair female spirits of song. And in his na 
tive land, all hearts that love her streams, and her hills, and her cot 
tages, and her kirks, the bee-humming garden, and the primrose-circled 
fold, the white hawthorn, and the green fairy-knowe, all delight in Ki! 
many and Lee, and in many another vision that visited the 
Shepherd ia the Forest. What more could he desire, than such swee' 
assuranee that his name will never die.—Blackwoed's Magazine. 
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THREE DAYS OF DECEMBER IN PARIS. 
The Counter- Revolution. 

Dumourier says of the French, in his Memoirs, that they have passed 
through as many revolutions in seven years as the Romans in as many 
centuries. They have farther improved in the science of mutation 
since his day ; for they have reduced years to days, and they now cele 
brate in France “la grande semaine,” the great week, commemorating 
the events of last July. The revolutionary movement is not yet over: 
and, on the 22d of December, they had nearly effected another, a: 
complete and important as any of the former. As I was present on 
that memorable day, I send _ the followi ug details of an eye-witness 

Paris hed been for some time in astate of considerable ferment. The 
trial of the ex-Ministers had excited the oo feelings among the 
citizens, to whom they were, personally, objects of horror. Every 
square had a small cemetery formed in the centre, enclosed with a 

ling, and surmounted with tri-coloured flags, wreaths of everlastin 

owers, and oaken garlands, among which were tablets inscribed with: 
the names of the citizens of the vicinity who had been killed in the 
revolution of July, and whose bodies were deposited below. Round 
yo Teun a — — of the National Guard who kept watcl 

y an t at these sacred spots. ena nger rd to 
look on them, he was shown a book containing SS skeen coe ser 
vices of those who had perished. On passing through the Marché 
des Innocens, I stopped to examine one of these grave-yards, All the 








persons killed fgpoared, by the inscriptions, to have been of the hum - 
| blest rank in life; one of them was as follows: “fei repose Jean 
Francois Couvet, Porteur anx Halles des Marchés, agé, 24, mort pour 
| la liberté, 28 Juillet, 1830, regretté de sa mére, de ses freres, et de tous 
ses amies. D. F. P. Painted onthe tablet, along with the inseription, 
| were white blotches, with tails like tadpoles, which represented the 
| tears of the survivors continually shed on his grave. The view of these 
things in the public places kept alive the remembrance of the common 
people; and when those whom they considered as the authors of these 
| murders came to be tried, the whole of the Parisian populace loudly 
| demanded their death, as some expiation for the loss of their own 
friends. 
[arrived in Paris on the evening of December 21. As we passed 
the Faubourgh St. Antoine, we were struck with the silence and soli 
| tude af that bustling and populous district, which seemed to be totally 
deserted by its inhabitants. As we a proached the Palais Royal, th: 
ways became choked with people. ydies of National Guards, som« 
in uniform, and some with muskets only, were seen hurrying in all di 
rections; and at length our carriage was stopped by a picquet, and we 
were informed we could go no farther. Kier some remonstrance, 
however, we were suffered to pass, and we found the Palais Royal like 
a field of battle. Fires were lighted in all the squares, and in the place 
in front, and battalions of soldiers and National Guards were bi- 
vouacked round them. We made our way to the hotel which was the 
nearest, and just in the centre of motion, and I then went forth to hea: 
the news, and see what was going on. 

Ilearned that the Chamber of Peers were deciding on the fate of 
the ex-Ministers. The evidence had been closed, the public were ex 
cluded, and the Peers were at that moment deliberating on the punish 
ment or acquittal of those men who had filled all Paris with graves 
It was near nine o'clock, yet I determined to make my way to the 
Luxembourg, where the Peers were sitting. It was now thes I learned 
where all the people of the Faubourg were gone. Every avenue 
from the Quays to the Palais was choked up with a dense mass, which 
it was im ble to penetrate, whose shouts, yells, and shrieks, con- 
tinually filled the air, and were really appalling. Occasionally, I could 
recognise the words, “ Mort aux Ministres!—a bas les Chambres !" 
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nd now and then the awful sound of “a la lanterne,” which had been 
ormerly the watch-word of so much blood and suffering, On the 
morning of this day, the whole of the Faubourgs hed risen in a mass, 
and proceeded direct to the Luxembourg. Government hed reason 
‘o apprehend this movement, and had ordered detachments ot the Na- 
‘ional Guards, and other troops on whom they could rely, to march to 
ne palace. They providentially arrived at their post just asthe crowd 
was ascending the streets: and when the people were rushing in all 
dieeetions, to seize on the palace, and dispose of the Peers and pri- 
-oners as they thought fit, they found themselves snddenly stopped by 
the cordon of military, that was jyst drawn round it. They at first 
\ltempted to push on, convinced that the greater part of the soldiers 
wouldnot stop them. They were, however, steadily opposed by the 
(viends of order ; but they continued the whole day augmenting ta 
numbers, sometimes pressing close oa the Guards, aad sometimes re- 
tiring betore the points of their bayonets. a 
The unfortunate Ministers were all this time in the palace, awaiting 
the sentence of the court, and, in the mean time, expecting every mo- 
inent to be torn to pieces by the mob. It was, therefore, determined 
to resene them, if possible, from the latter dreadful fate. A commop 
carriage was therejore ealled, and they were placed in it, without bus- 
ile, or any appearance of precaution. ‘The carriage remained a quar- 
ter of an hour before the palace, as if on an ordinary occasion, and no | tion, 
one suspected for what purpose it was placed there: it then drove off, | taken a decided part in public affairs; and notwithstanding the precau 
and the furiously excited mob suffered their vietims to pass quietty | 


. } Y | tion at their entrance to exclude all disloyal candidat cs, they have al 
Uhrough them, while they were shouting fortheir death, without know- | w ays shown a contrary spirit. On the memorable days of last July 


character. 


private house could afford any protection. 


Ministers by some bloody death would be but a prelude. 


de Medecine, are the principal. 


Travaax Publiques. 
Polytechnique, and in 1=16 it assumed a new organization. 
date wes admissible before the age of sixteen, or after that of twenty 











he was devoted to the King. 


| tary education; but no regard is at all paid to moral or religious instruc 


ing that they were then in the midst of them. About the time I ar- | itwasthey who orggnized the first irregular insurgents, and by the 

: . , judgment, and intrepidity they then displayed, they acquired an 
la Vincenues” began to cireulate. A considerable detachment set out | extraordinary ascendency over the minds of the people; and it was 
(or the fortress, hoping to overtake the prisoners before they reached | really surprising to see the moral influence these boys had gained over 


rived, this cireumstance became generally known, and the ery of “a | yin) 


it. A few however, only persevered; and when they did arrive, and | the gid and experienced, who submitted implicitly to their directions 
Jemanded the prisoners, who were safe within, the officer command- | Next to Pol 


ing gave them to understand that the whole was undermined, and if 
they persisted, he would certainly fire the train, and blow them and 
himself into the air, rather than betray his trust: after this threat they 
retired. 

When the judgment of the Peers wasknown the next morning, the 
indignation of the populace was roused to a pitch of frenzy. It was 
every where circntated, aud eried about, that the murderers, as they 
were called, were suffered to escape, and sent out of the country, and 
the whole of the Faubourgs now rose en masse. It was also generally 
known, that the sentence Rad greatly displeased a considerable part of 
the National Guards, particularly those of the lower class, who had 
heen incautiousty admitted into their ranks, and the éléres of the 
«chools, who bed acquised such an extraordinary ascendency over the 
minds of the people. The first sounds, therefore, which we heard, 
were drums beating to arms through all the streets even before it was 
fight; and when I went out, at nine o'clock, detachments of military 
had cut off the communications of the different streets; and, before 
twelve o'clock, it was supposed that 90,000 men of all arms were 
guarding the avenues of the metropolis, and that they were not more 
than enough. 

A deputation of three citizens now demanded an audience of the 
King, at the Palais Royal: they were admitted, and required, in the 
name of the people of Paris, the death of the Ministers. The King 
acted with great firmness. He told them, that he and they were both 
equally subject to the law, and must observe it: if it had decreed the 
death of the culpable, it would have been his duty to have seen it exe- 
cuted; as ithad not, be would take care also to see it observed, or he 
could not be worthy of the station to which he was calied. He finally 
exhorted them to retire to their homes, and obey the law, and induce 
their friends to do so too, or he should find it his duty to compel them, 
as he had the means in his power ; and he pointed to the military, whieh 
were every where around. When they retired, be himself, with his 
fimily, advanced to the baleony, which overlooked the square and 
ylace of the Palais Royal, and addressed the crowd that was assembled 
there with the National Guards. I stood just under him, and had a 
full view of the scene. The Duc de Nemours was on one side of him, 
and a younger son, the Duc de Joinville, on the other. ‘The balcony 
isa screen which joins the wiugs of the palace, and the stood 
high ia the open alr, as if placed on a lofty pedestal. He With 
the energy and earnestness of aman most deeply interested in what 
he said, and with considerable action. He advised, he warned, and he 
finally threatened the disturbers of the public peace, and concluded 
by a solemn declaration, that, at whatever hazard to himself, he would 
do his duty. He was heard in silence ; but when he retired, the shouts 
again commenced, and a fow faint cries, “ Vive le Roi!” were heard 
among them. 

From this scene I made 7 way through the crowd with an inten- 
tion of visiting the Louvre with a young friend. We passed through 
ihe Gardens of the Thuilleries, which were now empty, and not one 
of the busy gay crowd which is always seen there was to be observed 

all had retired in alarm to shut themselves up athome. We came 
out at the Quay, and, as we proceeded along we heard an immense 
shout from the Pont Neuf, and then met a large detachment of the 
»20ple from the Faubourgs, headed by a man in uniform, and proceed- 
ing rapidly towards the Patais Royal. We were forsome time carried 
along with the crowd, but extricated ourselves and escaped into the 
Place de Carousel. Here we found the few people who, like our- 
selves, were not concerned in the events going on, and were running 
in terror in all directions, and the fideres and heavy voitures weie 
driving fiercely along, getting out of the way of some imminent 
danger. It was now generally understood that the National Guards 
were beginning to join the populace, and the appearance ef this body 
headed by one of hin. was a confirmation of the fact. ..The people, 


ag ve | ran past us, cried out, “la fusilade a commencé,” and we ex- they openly avowed it; that if they did not join with the populace, 
pected every moment to be entangled between the parties. | it was not because they differed in opinion from them, but because 
ii is unknown to what dreadful extremities things would have pro- | they thought it right to preserve public order, which was endangered ; 
ceeded, had not fhe battalion of National Guards placed at this avenue 
io the Palais Royal been strictly faithful to theirdaty. When the body | 
of the populace, which passed us, came up to their post, they firmly 
pode to let them pass. A desperate seufile ensued, in which they 
were oblified to charge with their bayonets, and, in a short time, the | the French people would be highly acceptable to them, but they re- 
mass of the populace was scattered in all directions ; several ran back | jected with scorn those offered by the Chamber of Deputies, which 
and passed us wounded and bleeding, and the rest dispersed, leaving | assumed to itself the character of representing the people, to which it 
the leader, who headed them, in custody of the Guards; it was after- | had not the smallest pretensions.” Among other places, L read this loyal 
wards said ke proved to be an officer of the old Royal Guards in | efiche, printed in large characters, and conspicuously posted in the 
disguise | front ot the Ecole du Droit: immediately beside it was another, to call 


consists of about fifteen handred pupils. 
law of nations, executive law, aad the civil French law. 


tionnel,” and the “ Journal des Débats,”’ 
by the éléves. 


professors; but so turbulent and disorderly have they latterly become 
wheu they displease them. 


terly become a new party in the State. 


ed together. 





the expletive of sacre was continually heard. 
ment: the part they took in the present question, it was supposed 
would be decisive ; it was therefore looked for with intense anxiety 
themselves. 


Place Vendome. 


we perceived a very extraordinary procession. 


uite elegtric on the people of Paris. 


perfeet confidence and hilarity. 
passed off as if no disturbance was ever apprehended. 


merit of not joining with the mob to plunder the 
able, were received by them in a characteristic manner. 


hear the debate on it: 


mation. 
ing testimony of the nation’s gratitude? 


bers deputed by the different schools, in the name of the rest. 





vernment should be based entirely on republican institutions; but not 





Alarmed seriously for the fate of my young companion, I thonght it | a meeting of the éléres, for the purpose of “ casting lots to decide on | 


would not be justifiable to gratify my curiosity any longer, while hav- | the four | 
ng such a charge, so J endeavoured to make my way back to our hotel. King!” Now, what would John Bull think if the students of the 
Every avenue and passage was guarded, and no persons permitted to | Temple, the medical pupils, and the boys of the Duke of York's mili- 
penetrate the lines. so we hed to make a considerable cireuit. At) litary school at Chelsea, were to combine together, and afler avowine 
length, having arrived at the farsber end of our street, I made an ap- their unqualified approbation of the Radicals dictating to the Gove rhe 
peal to the Guards. [was referre:t to the officer on duty, and after a | ment, and grossly insulting the Parliament, they had been asked to 
<riet enquiry asto who LT was, and wheve I was going, he af length sent | dine at St. James's, as a reward for their conduct? 
i detachment of soldiers to guard as b ome, who left us with a serious} The ridicule and gross impropriety of not only suffering but encour- 
warning not again to stir out of our hote! ee | aging those hot-headed lads, thus to abandon their studies and dictate 
Our hotel was just in the centre of all the purties, and, had the crisis | to the country their crude absurdities, and the exceeding perii that 
which was hourly expected come on, there is NO doubt that it would | arose from it in the highly-excitable state of the people, at length com- 
beone of the first houses entered by the contend, og parties; either for 
uttack or defence: IT should have been just as wel! pleased to have 
heen in some other for the sake of my 'y oung charge, but i was im- 
possible now to change it, and we mast abide here the result. 1 could 
vot, however, cease to admire the indifference and gaiety of the people 
{ the house At everv shout, or sound of new commotion, they ali 
ran to the gate, both males and females, where they laughed and chat- 
tered at every thing that was passing, es at a spectacle, and seemed to 
egioy the idea of the city being sacked and given up to plunder by the 
mob, as they wonld if they saw the same thing represented et the 
Odéon theatre. I, notwithstanding this, passed a night, J confess, of 


pelled the Government to interfere. Marshal Soult, as governor and 
officer of the Politechnique School—and he had learned from his o}; 
| master Napoleon how to manage people under such circumstances— 
without farther delay or remonstrance, pot the whole school ander 
arrest, Similar measures will be taken with the other schools, and 
these young gentlemen will be at length taught that they will be much 
more profitably employed in learning the particular pri 
which they are to earn their bread, than in dictatin 
which the country is to be governed 
With aspect to the 
as on the former oc: 


Nessions by 
r constitutions by 


National Guards, their condnet on the pr 


esent, 
usier, was above a When the liberties 


+ praise 
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some anxiety. The threatencd revolution was not qne of any former | of the country were real 

It was literaily a struggle between the very populace, who 

had every thing to gain, and the respectable part of the community, | attempt, and reckless of 
who had every thing to lose ; and, had the former succeeded, there is 

no douht that the plunder of property would be the first object, and no 

The horrors of the scene | that Revolution they « ‘ ian 

of the former last Revolution were neturally conjurcd up; and as the | with the same raieont Ano - gallantly achieved, they again 

same class of persons would have gained the ascendeney, exactly si- 

milar scenes were ey pected to follow, to which the sacrifice of the ex- | even against the 


The event of this awful crisis was determined by a cause which in | © a 
Fngland would be hardly believed credible. There are in Paris seve- | fom their shops expert and resolute sold 
ral schools, of which l'école Polytechoique, |’Ceole du Droit, and l’Ccole 
The first was established vy the Na- 
tional Convention, in March 1794, under the name of Commission des 
In the year following, it assumed the name ot 
No candi- 


and must, moreover, bear certificates fron: competent authorities, that 
‘They are instructed in mathematics and 
nateral philosophy, particularly in the Lranches connected with a mili- 


They consist of about six bundred, and have on all occasions 


eer y Yécole da Droit is the most influential. It 

It stands near the former, 
and is divided into five courses—Roman law, criminal law, natural 
But all these 
have lately been neglected for politics, and the law of the Constitu- 
isthe only one attended to 
L'école de Medecine and de Chirurgie contain about 
nineteen hundred stndents, who attend the lectures of twenty-two 


that they make no scruple of hissing aud hooting them in the halls 
These, with the pupils of some other pub- 
lic schools, form altogether a body of five thousand lads, who have lat- 
They generally inhabit the 
Rae St. Jacques, and other streets leading to the Pantheon, where they 
are every day to be distinguished by their coats buttoned up to their 
chins, without any cloaks, with a book or two under their arms, and 
braving the cold bise with puffed-out cheeks. The houses are very 
high, with long corridors, where groups of griscttes and Eléres are mix- 
In the vicinity are a number of restaurateurs, almost ex- 
clusively filled with them. [dined one day among them. ‘The tables 
were laid with plates and soup-basins, at which groups of pupils scram- 
bled; their manners were rude and boisterous, and their conversation 
sometimes quite offensive, not only to manners but decency, in which 
‘Two young gentlemen, ‘agus 
who sat near me, were particularly coarse in their language and dirty | was m orem A illuminated, in honour of a farewell entertainwen: 
in their apparel. Yet it is these chaps who now dictate to the Govern- 


and it was not till Thursday morning they condescended to declare 


I was at the house of a friend in the Rue de Paix, leading to the 
The shops were generally shut, and the usual busi- 
ness of the busy Boulevards in the neighbourhood interrupted, from 
the intense anxiety and suspense which prevailed; suddenly, we heard 
joyful sounds, and on going to the balcony to see what cansed them, 
In the front was a 
battalion of National Guards, who were followed by dense but regular 
columns of éléves of the different schools, marching in companies. 
They had all their tickets of admission stack in their hats like cockades, | of liwndseds of sailors peeping from 
and ta front of each division was a leader, who brandished an oak 

stick like an Irishman at Donneybrook fair. The rear was brought up 
by an irregular crowd of boys, shouting and halloving. ‘The appear- 
ance of this union of the schools with the National Guards was 
As the procession passed, con- 
idence was every where restored; the shops were all re-opened; and 
in half an hour while I remained, I saw/a whole district restored by 
these schoolboys from a state of terror and distrust to one of the most 
From this moment the revolation 
was considered as terminated, and the evening of that anxious morning 


The extravagant eulogies bestowed on these boys for the negative 

Glens of the peace- 
A vote of 
thanks was to be moved iu the Chamber of Deputies, and I went to 
It was opposed by some members, on the 
ground that they had published a very imflammatory declaration, 
which, though it bore no signatures, was generally understood to have 
had their concurrence: the vote was, nevertheless, carried by accla- 
But how did these embryo demagogues receive this flatter- 
They immediately called 
meetings, and the next day I saw groups of people at every corner 
reading the proclamations which they had posted up, signed by mem- 
They 
stated “that the former declaration attributed to them was theirs, and 


that on the grande semaine of July last they submitted to the chief-ma- 
gistrate proposed to them, but on the express condition that his go- 


one of these expectations had been yet fulfilled; that the thanks of 


yersons who were next day to dine by invitation with the | 
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ly endangered, and the} i 
— : Cir free incsy.,- 
nection, they rose as one =a stitutions 
bel ! every other consideration, they he resist th, 
once their properties, their families, and their lives upon the Zarded x: 
issue. When a second time called on not to attack, but to rtant 
taped 9 defen) 


8} peared 


threatened with total exti 


; 


nd alacrity; and with so 
; sorrowfy 

y resolved to defend al! that was shearts, = 
it former associates. It was really si) man 
even t 3 s really a sy : ’ 
| admira vle sight, to observe these honest shopkeepers eene brut an 
hastily putting on their uniforms behind their counters and where 
™? tssuiny 


7 diers—to see tl g 
and countermarching throuch the streets wi eM Marehj 

gu g streets with the most ng 

ied 0 

| bedient 


cipline and perfect regularity. It was distres ing ve e. 
sleet and snow, with the thermometer twenty re ls bel . aaaee 
ing point, bivouacked all night in the open stheets: ond = be the freez. 
retired to take a short refreshment in the morning, agai en they bed 
with the alarm-drum, without a moment's relassiion” von ont 
this anxiety, hardship, and fatigue, their patience and et with all 
never deserted them for a moment: it was guite affections. temper 
kindne ss with which thev yemonstrated, and the gente to see the 
which they repulsed the farious populace, though te with 
insulted and personally assaulted. One officer near me had hi Bross!) 
. | snatched from his hand by a fellow, who then attempted t ae 
4 dow n with it. The officer was a powerful man, and pte = bits 
_ |from him, and then laying the flat of it lightly on his bac! me eer at 
to go home and mind his business. ‘The populace at ton Lenten bim 
pressed so close, that they were breast and breast with the cembous 
they both began to sing together the national hymn, « Mace ane 
said the Guard, advancing. “ En avant,” responded the bao oe 
_| before them. ‘The cireumstance was so absurd. that the es 
out laughing, and this good-humour tended not a little to allay ! = 
table feeling of their opponents. Y the irri 
On the evening of the third day, the whole of th 
marched to different parts off the city, to be inspected saan Were 
the King. I saw, from the gallery of the Louvre, abont six th - i 
drawn up in the Place de Carrousel below, Waiting for this ~~ met 
several (fathers had their little Loys in complete uniform With tiny “ 
kets; their wives and families formed the circle of spectators oy rd 
, }and the whole displayed a most interesting spectacle ; they had ben 
several hours waiting in the frost and snow, and the King, though = 
mentarily expected, did not come. They could not lay eside i 
arms, and they were almost stiff with the cold; so they all be rm 
dance with shouldered muskets. It was now dark, and the Kins os . 
ally did come among them, in the midst of their fun. He rode th " h 
the dancing ranks, who greeted him with shouts and patriotic pa 
and having thus performed their Jast duty, they returned home wit, 
their children in their hands, and their wives on their arms, ca ine 
with them the respect and admiration of every man who wien 
their exemplary conduct. 


—_—~p— 
THE LONELY MAN OF THE OCEAN§ 
By the Author of the‘ Demon Ship.” 
It was on the evening of he? departare for a trans-atlantic yo 
that the quarter deck of an English man-of-war, lying in the 


determined hands, the 


age, 


m, , “ Ment 
y the British officers to a favoured selection of the residents of 


given 
, | Lisbon. 
» |. Noscene of gaiety presents a more picturesque appearance than 
that exhibited by the festive decorations of a full sized man-of-war: 
and, on the present occasion, the Invincible was not behind her sisters 
of the ocean in the arrangements of ber marine festivities. Her quar- 
ter-deck was covered by an awning of gay and -coloured fags, 
whose British admixture of red glowed richly cod ony in the light of 
the variegated lamps, which, suspended on strings, hung in long rows 
from the masts and rigging of the vessel. To a spectator, standing at 
the verge of her stern, the quarter-deck, with its awning, gay lights, 
and distinet. groups of figures, might almost have resembled ¢ the rural 
and diversified scene of a village pleasure-fair; while behind, the faces 
tive on the 
gaietiesof their officers, formed a whimsical and not unpicturesque 
back-ground. Below, the tables of the ward-room were spread with 
the most delicate and even costly refreshments. All was mirth and 
apparently reckless gaiety; and it seemed as if the cons of Neptune, 
in exercising their proverbial fondness for the dance, and acknowledged 
gallantry to their partners, had forgotten that the revolution of twenty- 
four hours would place a world of waters between them and the fair 
objects of their devotion, and wonld give far other employment for 
their limbs than the fascinating measures to which they now lent them, 

There were, however, two beings in that assembly whose feelings 
of grief, extending from the heart to the countenance, communicated 
to the latter an expression which consorted ill with the gaiety of the 
surrounding scene. One of these countenances wore the aspect of ax 
intense grief, which yet the mind of the possessor had strength suffi- 
cient to keep in a state of manly subjection ; the other presented that 
appearance of unmixed, yet unutterable woe, which woman alone is 
capable either of feeling or meekly sustaining in silence. Christian 
Loeffler and Ernestine Fredeberg had been married but seven days 
yet they were now passing their last evening together ere Loeflier 
sailed, a passenger in the Invincible, to the Brazils. Why cireumstances 
thus severed those so recently united by the holiest ties, and why the 
devoted Ernestine was unable to accompany her husband, are queries 
that might be satisfactorily answered if our Timits permitted. But the 
fact alone can here be stated. , 

The husband and wife joined the dance but once that evening, and 
then—publish it not at Almack’s—they danced togetber! Yet their 
Learts sickened ere the measure was ended ; and retiring to the raised 
end of the stern, they sate apart from the mirthfal crowd, their counte- 
nances averted from those faces of gladness, and their eyes directed 
towards the distant main, which showed, dismal, dark, and waste, 
when contrasted within that gay floating-house of pleasure. Christian 
Loefiler united a somewhat exaggerated tone of sentiment with a cer- 
tain moral firmness ef mind, which is not unfrequently combined in 
the German character, and which, joining high-strung feelings with 
powers of soul sufficient to keep them in subjection, presents an =, 
rior composed, and even phlegmatic, while the soul within glows like 
| ignited matter beneath a surface of trigidity. "ern 

The revels broke up; and ere the sun bad set on the succeeding “ 
the so recent pleasure-vessel was ploughing ber solitary way 0P “4 
Atlantic; her festive decorations vanished like a dream, and even the 
shores that had witnessed them were no longer within sight. F 
On the second day of the voyage, the attention of Loeffier was 'or 


leibly arrested by the livid and almost indescribable appesranee © 





| young seaman, who was mounting the main-shrouds of ‘he + ht 
Christian called to him, inquired if he were ill, and, in the vores how- 
}manity, counselled him to descend. The young man did . neg 
ever, “appear to hear the humane caution; and ere Ags ad 
a few seconds, he loosed his hold on the main-yards whic se ae 
reached, and rushing, with falling violence. through sails ag pg 
was quickly precipitated, to the deck. Loefiler ran to rare ans 
not only was life extinct, even its very traces bad Cisne > yout! 
unlike oge so recently warm with vitality—the features of . ‘ a de 
had assumed the livid and straightened character of @ corpse 10%, * 

| prived of its animating principle. adie th. oc 
The log-book, how Sm onseed a verdict of “act dental rome as 
casioned by a fall from the main-yard,” on the youth's case; 
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Shoald the circamstance of this story be ——— es an asset 
: . = . . tc fondd a ; 

|the writer can affirm that the main event is foudde whe true in the 
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it went dowa in the marine record, amid notices vf fair weather ; 


ua! notwithstanding Loeffier’s repeated representations of the | 

_ seaman'’s appearance, Christian’s testimony : as fated ove Mee 

routs f > On the succeeding day several ol the 
; ul credence. n the succceding day 

2 tT hours, death 


and ere the lapse of another tweuty-iour r 
"geil a8 sickness began to shew itself.— { = — . pe yee 
~ {eteport was soon W hispered through the vessel that the ~~ 
ai tt ful, base, or revengeful Portuguese had mingled poison wih 
me ren ‘hich had beea liberally distributed to the whole 
se festive viands which had beea liberally distr: wriigigg Poe hes. 

vy at the farewell entertainment of the Inzinvitte. Loetiler, a! 
- “German, was no greet believer in tales of mystery and dark 
~ 4 more fearful idea than even that of poison once or twice 
ear euated itself into his mind, but was forced from it. with horror. 
a wied, which had blown favourably for the first ten days of the 

T™ now seemed totally to die away, and left the vessel becalmed 
rere away ocean. But for the idle rocking occasioned by the un- 
ell of the broad Atlantic waves, she might have seemed a fixture 

‘ane <eas; for not even the minatest calculable fraction in her lati- 
“de and longitude could have been discovered, even by the nicest ob- 
sel, for fourteen days. All this while a tropic al sun sent its burn- 
~ searching rays on the vessel, whose increasing sick and dying 
ned forair; aud unable either to endure the suffocation below, or 
se fery sunbeams above, choked the gangway sin their restless passazc 
ry and trom deck, or giving themselves up in despair, called on death 
epelief. The whole crew were in consternation ; and they who had 
wil health and strength left to manage or clear the ship, went about 
yeir usual duties with the feelings of men who might, ata moment's 
caraing, be summoned from them to death and eternal doom. 

“Loefller bad shewn much courage during these fearful scenes; but 
‘chen he beheld sickness and death mysteriously extending their reign | 
sound him, and bearing away the best and the bravest of that gallant 

-sow, be began to think that the avenging hand of God was upen her ; 

ad turning his eye towards,the broad sheet of ocean waves which 

rolled between him and the north-eastern horizon, was beard to mur- 

nut, “ Farewell !—farewell!” ; : : 

" Oae aight, after having for some time tended the beds of the siek 
ond dying, Loeffler retired to his couch, and endeavoured to gain in| 
Jjanber a brief forgetfulness of all the thoughts that weighed down his 

»irit. But a death-like sickness came over him ; his lit‘le cabin seem- 
edto whirl round as if moving on a pivot, while his restless limbs found 
no space for their feverish ev olutions in his confined berth. Christian | 
began to think that his hour was coming, and he tried to raise his soul} 
in prayer; but while he essayed to fix his thoughts on Heaven, he felt | 
that his reason was fast yielding to the burning fever which seemed al- | 
most to be consuming his brain. He called for water, but none heard | 
oranswered bis cries. He crawled on deck, and, as the sun had now | 
wt several hours, hoped for a breath of the fresh air of Heaven. He} 
threw himself down, and turned his face toward the dark sky. Butthe | 
aimosphere was sultry, heavy, oppressive. It appeared to lie like an in-| 
sipportable weight on his chest. Ife called for the the surgeon, but he | 
called in vain; the surgeon himself was no more, and his deputy fonnd 
a larger demand on his professional exertions than his powers, either 
physical or mental, were capable of encountering. A bumane hand 
at length administered a cup of water. Even the very element was) 
warm with the heat of the vessel. It produced, however, a temporary 
sensation of refreshment, and Loeffler partially slumbered. But who 
can describe that strange and pestilential sleep! A theatre seemed to | 
be “lighted up within his brain,” which teemed with strange, hideous, 
and portentous scenes, or figures whose very splendour was appalling. 
Allthe ship seemed lit with varied lamps; then the lamps vanished, 
and, instead of a natural and earthly illumination, it seemed as if the 
rigging, yards, and sails of the vessel were all made of living phosphorus, 
or some strange ignited matter, which far and wide sent a lurid glare on 
the waters.—Loeffler looked up long masts of bright and living fire, 
shrouds whose minutest interlacing were all of the same vivid element, 
yet clear, distinct, and unmixed by any excrescent flame which might 
take from the regular appearance of the rigging; while the size of the 
vessel seemed increased to the most unnatural dimensions, and her 
slowing top-masts—up which Loeffler strained his vision, seemed to 
pierce the skies. A preternatural and almost palpable been 
ceeded this ruddy light; then the long and loud blast of a tr pot, ope 
the words “*Come to Judgment, forgetters of your God / s6un 
Loefler’sear. He groaned, struggled, tried to thrust his arms violently 
from him, and awoke. 

He fonnd his neck distended to torture by a hard and frightful swell- 
ing, which almost deprived his head of motion, and cansed the most 
exeraciating angnish, while similar indications on his side, assured him 
that disease was collecting its angry venom. The thonght he had of- 
ten banished now rushed on Christian’s mind; anda fearful test, by 
which he might prove its reality, now suddenly occurred to him. It 
seewed as if the delirium of hisfever were sobered for a moment by 
thesolemn trial he was aboat to make. He was lying near one of the 
cuiplights. Efe dragged himself, though with difficulty, towards it; 
he opened the breast of bis shirt. All was decided. ‘Three or four 
purple spots were clustered at his heart. Loeffler saw himself lost. 
Again he cast a languid and fevered glance towards the sullen waters 
which rolled onward to the Portuguese shore, and once more murmur- 
ed“ Parewell! farewell! we meet not tillthe morning which wakes 
usto eternal doom.” He next earnestly called for the sargeon. With 
dificulty that half-worn-out functionary was summoned to the pros- 
trate German. “Know you,” said Loeffer, as soon as he saw him, 
“know = what fearful foe now stalks in this doomed vessel?” He 

pened his breast, and said solemnly, “the Pracve is amongst us!— 
warn your captain!’, The professional man stooped towards bis pes- 
tilential patient, and whispered softly, “ We know all—have known 
all from the begining. ‘Think you that all this fumigation—this smoking 
of pipes—this separation, ae far as might be, of the whole from the sick, 
Were remedies to arrest the spread of mortality from poisoned viands? 
But breathe not, for Heaven’s sake, your suspicions among this hapless 
trew. Fear is, in these cases, destruction. I have still hopes that 
the infection may be arrested.”* But the surgean’s words were wast- 
ed onair. His patient's senses, roused only for an instant, had again 
wandered into the regions of delirious fancy, and the torture of his 
swollen members rendered that delirium almost frantic. ‘Fhe bene- 
yolent sargeon administered a nostrum, looked with compassion on a 
fellow-being whom he considered doomed to destruction, and secare 
(despite his saperior fate) in what he had ever deemed professional ex- 
mption from infection, prepared to descend to the second deck. He 
never reached it. A shivering fit was succeeded by deathly sickness. 
All the powers of nagure seemed to be totally and instantaneously bro- 
ken up; the poison had reached the vitals, as in a moment—and the 
hast hope of the fast-sickening crew was no more! Those on deck rush- 
ed in overpowering consternation to the cabin of the captain. Death 
had been there, too! He was extended, not only lifeless, but in a state 
of actual putrescence! 
ce te Scenes that followed are of a nature almost too appalling, and 

ren revolting, for description. Let the reader conceive (if he can 
Without having witnessed snch a spectacle) the condition of a set of 
¥retched beings, pent within a scorched prison-house, without ¢om- 
mander, withoat medical assistance ; daily falling faster and faster, 
until there were not whole enough to tend the sick, nor living enough 
to bury the dead; while the malady became every hour more baleful 
and virulent, from the increasing heat of the atmosphere, the number 
of living without attendance, and dead without a grave. 


ew eickened : 


ye 


‘ was about five days after the portentous deaths of the surgeon and | 


annie, that Loeffler awoke from a deep and lengthened, and, as 
“i might well have~ deemed, a last slumber, which had succeeded the 


wild delirium of fever. He awoke like one returning to a world which 
“isa 


;" In foreign climates I have often heard the livid 


m2 


spots about the 






' a nuttress, and in a hammock. 


| been laid on his couch some 











juitted. It was many minutes ere be could re- 
Ile found himself still above deck, but placed on 
A portion of a cordial was near him, 
He drank it with the avidity, yet the difficulty, of exhaustion, and 
slightly partook of a sea-mess, which, from its appearance, might have 
days previously to the sleeper’s awaken- 
ing. Life and sense now rapidly revived in the aaturally strong con- 
stitution of our young German. But they brought with them the most 
feartul and appalling sensations. 

‘The sun was blazinzin the midstof heaven, and seemed to be send- 
ing its noontide ardour on an atmosphere loaded with pestilential 
vapoar. With returned strength, Loeiiler called aloud; bat no voice } 
answered Lim. He began to listen with breathless attcation; nota 
sound, either of feet or voices, met his ear. A thought of horror, that 
tor a moment half-stilled the pulsation at his heart, rushed on Loefller's 
mind. He lay fora moment to recover himself, and collecting those 
powe-s of mind and body, over which a certain mora! firmuess of 
character, alreacy noticed, (joined, be it observed, with the better 
strength of good principles) had given him a master’s command—he 
quitied his couch and stood upon deck. Godof mercy! what a sight 
met Loefiler’s eye! The whole deck was strewed with lifeless and 
pestileatial corpses, presenting every variety of hue which could mark 
the greater or less progress of the band of putrefaction, and every con- 
ceivabie attitude which might indicate either the state of frantic an- 
anguish, or utter and hopeless exhaustion, ia which the sufferers had 
expired. The hand fast stiffening in its fixed claspon the hair; the set 
teeth and starting eyeballs showed where death had come as the reliev- | 


he had for some time 
collect his situation. 





|er of those insupportable torments which attend the plague wher it 


bears down its victim by the accumulated mass of its indurated and bale- | 
ful ulcerations. Others, who had succumbed to its milder, more insidious | 
yet still more faial (because more sudden and utterly hopeless) attack, | 
lay in the hopeless and composed attitude which might have passed | 
for sleep; but the livid and purple marks of these last corpses scarce 
capable of being borne to their grave in the ‘‘ integrity of their dimen- 
sions,” showed that the hand of corruption had been even more busy 
with them than with the fiercer and more tortured victims of the pest | 
lence. ‘The Invincible, once the proudest and most gallant vessel 
which ever rode out a storm or defied an enemy, now floated like a 
vast pest-house on the waters; while the sun of that burning zone 
poured its merciless and unbroken beams on the still aod pestiferous 
atmosphere. Nota souud, not a breeze, awoke the silence of the sul- 
len and baleful air; not a single sail broke the desolate uniformity of 
the horizon; sea and sky seemed to meet only to close in that hemi- | 
sphere of poisonous exhalations. Christian sickened; he turned 
round with a feeling of despair, and burying his face in the couch he 
had just quitted, sought a moment's refuge from the scene of horror. 
That moment was one of prayer; the next was that of stern resolution, | 
He forced down his throat a potation, fvom which his long confirmed | 
habits of sobriety would formerly have shrunk with disgust; and, 
under the stimulus of this excitement, compelled himself to the re- | 
volting office of swallowing a food which he felt necessary to carry 
him through the task he contemplated. This task was two-fold and 
tremendous, First, he determined to descend to the lower decks, and 
see whether any convalescent, or even expiring, victim yet survived to 
whom he could tender his assistance; and, secondly, if all had fallen 
he would essay the revolting, perhaps the impracticable, office of per- 
forming their watery sepulture. 
Loeffler made severa! attempts to descend into those close and cor- 
rupted regions ere he could summon strength of heart or nerve to 
enter them. A profound stillness reigned there. He passed through 
long rows of hammocks, either the receptacle of decaying humanity, 
or—as was more often the case—dispossessed of their former occu- 
piers, who had chosen rather to breathe their last above deck. Buta 
veil shall be drawn over this fearful scene. It is enough to say that not 
one living being was found amid the corrupted wrecks of mortality 
which tenanted the silent, heated, and pestiferous wards of the inuer 
decks. Loeffler was alone in the ship! His task was then decided. 
He could only consign his former companions to their wide and com- 
mon grave. Tle essayed to lifta corpse; but—sick, gasping and com- 
pletely. overcome—sank upon his very burden! It was evident he 
must wait until his strength were further restored; but to wait amid 
those heaps of decuying bodies seemed Impossible. santo. 
Night sank upon the waters. The German began to stir in the soul 
of Loeffler. He was alone—the stillness so unbroken as to be start- 
ling. Perhaps within a thousand miles there might be no living lyu- 
man being. He felt himself a solitary, vital thing among heaps of 
dead, whose corpses, here and there, emitted the phosphoric light of 
utrescence. He started at every creak of the vessel, and sometimes 
fancied that he descried, through the darkness, the well-known and re- 
animate face of some departed shipmate. But Christian’s was not a 
mind to succumb to a terror which, it must be confessed, might—an- 
der similar circun®tances—bave overborne the stoutest heart. He 
felt that, under all these disadvantages, his strength was returning in a 
manner that appeared almost miraculous; and that same night saw 
many an appalling wreck of humanity consigned to decent oblivion. 
Sometimes the heart of Loeffler half sunk within him; sometimes he 
was more than tempted to relinquish his work in despair; yet on he 
toiled with that energy of body which as much results from mental 
power, as from physical superiority. 

On the evening of the following day, but oue human form tenanted 
that deserted ship. As he saw the last of her gallant crew sink be- 
neath the waves, Christian fell on his knees, and—well acquainted 
with the mother tongue of his departed companions—he took the sa- 
cred ritual of their church in his hand. ‘The sun was setting, and by 
its parting rays Loeffler, with steady and solemn voice—as if there 
were those who might bear the imposing service—read aloud the 
burial-rites of the Church of England. Scarcely had he pronounced 
the concluding blessing ere the sun senk, and the instantaneous dark- 
ness of a tropical night succeeded. Loeffler cast a farewell glance on 
the dan waves, and then sighed, “‘ Rest—rest, brave companions! un- 
til a voice shall sound stronger than your deep slamber—until the sea 
give up its dead, and you rise to meet your Judge!’ The noise of the 
sharks dashing from the waters, to see if yet more victims awaited 
their insatiable jaw, was the only response to the obsequies of that 
gallant crew. which had now disappeared forever. 

A few sails were still furled, and, uncertain whether they were the 
best or the worst that might be hoisted, Loeffler determined to leave 
them, preferring the chance thet should waft him to any port, to the 
prolonged imprisonment of the Invincible. 

Christian sank down, as he concluded his strange and disma) office, 
completely overwhelmed by physical exertions and the intensity of 
his hitherto stifled feelings. But there was no hand to wipe the dew 
from his pale forehead; no voice to speak a word of encouragement or 
sympathy. 

And where was it all toend? Loeffler was no seaman ; and, there- 
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if that were the magical, aud evea malevolent centre of her smoxe- 
ments, she seldom made much way beyoud it; and light, deceitful 
breeges were constantly followed Ly renewetl calms. A tropical equi 
nox was, however, drawing near, though the lene seaman was nol 
aware of its approach. ‘The time whieh he had passed in the angnis!: 
of disease, and the aberrations of delirium, had appeared to lam o! 
wach greater length than its actual duratioa ; and as no tongue say 
vived to correct his error, le had lost all caleulations of the motions of 
tiuye. He listened, thereiore, wih an ear half-feartal, half-hopeful, to 
the risings of the blast. At first it began to whistle shrilly through th: 
shrouds atid rigging; the whistle deepened into a thundering roa 
gnd the idle rocking of the ship was changed into the boistera: 
motion of a storm beaten vessel. Loeffler, however, threw hiv 
self as usgal on deck for his night’s repose; and, wrapped in bi- 
sea-cloak, was rocked to slumber even by the stormy lullaby of Ur 
elements, r 

Towards widnight the voice of the tempest began to deepen to n 
tone of ominous and apparently-concentrating force, which might have 
startled the most reckless slumberer. Sheets of lightning—playing, 
from One extremity of the sky to the other—shewed the dense masse 
of rent and scattered clouds which blackened the face of heaven 
while the peal of thunder that followed seemed to pour its full tide o! 
fury immediately over the fated ship. ‘The blast when contrasted with 
the still atmosphere and oppressive heat whieh had preceded it, appear 
ed to LoeMer piercing, and even wintry cold; w hile the fierce and un 
intermittant motion of the vessel rendered it almost difientt for him to 
preserve a footing on deck. By every fresh flash of lightning, be coul! 
see wide-spread and increasing sheets of surge running toward the shij: 
with a fury that half suggested the idea of melevolent volition on thei: 
part; while Oey dashed aguiust the sides with a violence which seem 
eed to drive in her timbers, and swamped the deck with foam aud bil 
lows. Whether any of these storm-tossed waves made their way he 
low—or whether the ship, so long deprived of nautical examination 
had sprung a leak in the first encounter of the t mpest—Loefler could 
not determine; but the conviction that she was filling with water for 
ed itself on bis mind. He again east his cyes to the north-eastern he 
rizon, and again uttered aloud Barewell! farewell!" 

The loneliness of his situation, to which time, though it had not re 
conciled, had habituated him, came upon bim with the renewed and 
appalling sensations of wovelty. National and early-acquired feelin 
obtained a temporary triumph over individual strength of characte 
The torn and mis-shapen clouds, as their black forms were from time ti 


time rendered visible bythe blue light that darted through them ap- 


peared to oar young German like careering spirits of the tempest 
and the rent sails, as they flapped backward and forwards, or were dri 
ven like @attered pennons of the blast, seemed, as the momentary 
light east their dark shadows athwart the deck, to be the foul fiends of 
the ocean, engaged in the malign work of dismantling that gallant ves. 
sel. To Loefiler’s temporarily excited imagination, even the tossin 
billow seemed, in that portentous light, to “ surge up” by hundreds the 
faces of those who had found beneuth them a dismal and unthnely 
grave; andthe lost mariners appeared to be crowding round the verse? 
they had so recently meneek But Christian anthoritatively bac: 
away these phantoms, and they speedily left a mind too strong to give 
them a long entertainment. 

The storm subsided, and the moon, rising over dense masses of 
cloud—which, dispersed ffom the mid-heaven, now cumbered the ho 
rizon—saw Our young German lying, in the sleep of confidence and 
exhaustion on the still humid deck. He slumbered ov, unconsciqu’ 
that the main-deck was now almost level with the waves—unconsciou 
of the dark gulf preparing to receive him! The very steadiness which 
the waters, accuuulating within ber, had given to the ship, protracted 
the fatal repose of the sleeper. He woke not until his senses were 
restored, too late, by the gushing of the waters over the deck 

Down, down, a thousand fathoms deep, goes the gallant and ill-fated 
vessel ; and with her—drawn into her dark vortex—siuks herlone and 
unpitied inhabitant ! 

t was in less than a month after this event that LoeMfer awoke in 
spactousand beautiful apartment, the windows of which opened into 
a of orange and lime-trees, whose sweet scent filled the air, and 
whose Hright Verdure and golden fruit showed gay and cheerful in the 










belinved thet his awakening was in paradise ; no: 
was ht less easily harboured that the objecthe Dest toved tn 
life stood by his couch, while bis head rested on ber arm. “ Aud thou 
too,” he said coufusedly—* thou, too, has reached thedair land of peace 

the golden garden of God!" “ His senses are returning—he speaks 

he knows me!" exelaimed Ernestine, clasping her hands in gratitude 
to Heaven. 

She had just received her husband from the hands of the stout eap 
tain of a Dutch galliot, whose crew had discovered and rescued the 
floating and senseless body of Christian on the very morning sueceed 
ing the catastrophe we have described. The humble galliot bad » 
speedier and safer passage than the noble man of war; and, in an anu 
sually short time, she made the harbour of Lisbon, to which port she 
was bound. It is needless to add that the German recovered both his 
health and intellects, and lived to increase the tender devotion of his 
bride, by a recital of the dangers and horrors of bis —— Voyage 

T.C. 


——— 
THE WIFE. 
Fram the Diary of a late London Physician. 
{ Concluded. } 
(We resume this affecting story to-day, having mislaid the copy for 
the last two weeks. 

Was it wonderful that her health end spirits were wholly borne down 
by the pressure of so many accumulated ills! Had not her husband's 
eye been dulled, and his perceptions deadened, by the perpetual stu- 
pors of intoxication, he might have discerned the hectic flush—the 
coming fever—the blood-spitting, which foretell—consumption! But 
that was too mach to be expected. As for the evenings—that part ai 
his day was invariably spent at his favourite tavern, sitting bour efter 
hour among its lowest , mathe wen and as for her night-cough and 
blood-spitting, he was lulled by liquor into too profound a repose ta 
|be roused by the sounds which were, in effect, his martyred wife's 
death-knell! If, daring the daytime, he was, in a manner, forced to 
notice her languor—her drooping spirits—the only notice, the only 
sympathy it called forth on his part, was a cold ond ened enquiry, 
why she did not call in a medical man! I shall conclude this portion 
of my narrative, with barely reciting four instances of thet conduct on 
the part of Mrs. T s husband, which at last succeeded in breaking 
her heart; and which, with many other similar vices, were communi- 
cated to me with tears of tortured sensibility. 

If our readers lose their tempers in reading this part of the tale, we 
cannot blame them, for we do #0 too. 
Almost the only piece of ornamental furniture, ber last remaining 








fore, even if one hand conld have steered the noble vessel, his was 
not that hand. Doubtless, the plagne had broken out in Portugal; 
and, consequently, the Invincible, who bad so recently sailed from 
her capital, would (as in all similar cases) be avoided by her sisters of 
the ocean. 

These thoughts suggested themselves to Christian's mind, as, gra- 
dually recovering from the senselessness of exhaustion, he lay 
stretched on deck, listening to the scarce perceptible noise of the wa- 
ter as it faintly rolled against the side of the vessel, and as softly re- 
ceded; while his soul, as it recalled the form of his best-beloved on 
earth, rose in prayer for her and for himself. 

Week after week passed away and still the Solitary Man, of the Sea 
was the lone occupant of the crewless and now partially dismantled 
Invincible. She had been the sport of many a varying wind, at whose 
caprice she had performed more than one short and useless voyage 





Sart above described, cited as the tokens of the Plogue. 


round tac fate Ispot where she had been so long becalmed; but still, as 


means of amusement and consolation, was ber Piano. She played 
witb great taste and feeling, end many a time contrived to make sweet 
sounds form an oblivious charm over her sorrows and sufferings, by 
wandering over the airs which she bad loved in happier days. Thus 
was she engaged one aflernoon, with one of Dr. Arne’s exquisite com 
positions, the air beginning, “Blow, blow, thou bitter wind.” She 
made several attempts to accompany the music with her voice—for 
she bad a very sweet one and could sing, but, whenever she attempted, 
the words seemed to choke her. There was a sorrowful appropriate 

ness in them, a touching echo of her own feelings, which dissolved ker 
very spirit within her. Her only child was dead (as the reader was 
informed) about six months before, and her husband had resumed his 
ili course, becoming more and more stern and sullen in his demeanoy, 
more anreasonable in his requirements. The words of the air, as may 
be easily conceived, were painfully appropriate to her siteation, and 
she could not help shedding tears. At that moment Ler husbend em 
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; tered the room, with his hat on, and stood for some moments before | the fire, night after night, and week after week—waiting tor my return,} “Were aie aie iabiennente | - os —t4 _— 
: the fire in silence. —till two or three o'clock inthe morning.” "Tint _— upon stripping the house, sir, while 
: “Mrs. T—— 1!” said he as soon as she had finished the last stanza. “ That is, of itself sufficient to account for her illness,” said I, point % “fe eed. at Sneron mast yond this lady is lyin, err 
ral “ Well George 1” said she in a mild tone. edly. He began to lose his temper, for he saw the shameful acknow- | tion .- r: » Sir—indeed, sir,” replied the man, with consi ‘ oot bg ye 
: i | “1—I must sell that , ma’am—Tf must !” said he. Jedgement he had unwittingly made. ‘“ Pray, Mrs. 'T——,” he inquir- | he conti ~ a try for it—very—but it is my duty—dut em you br 
; ; “What!” exclaimed his wife, in alow whisper, turning round on | ed, looking angrily at his wife, who sate pale and trembling by his aie ontinued composedly ; “If I had my ewn way qe ordere¢— wr tell 5 
‘ the music stool, and looking him in the face with an oir of sorrowful | — Have you any thing on your mind—eh? If so—why—speak out “ But at least you need not approach this ch Por are Well—" 
urprise, “ Qh, you cannot be in earnest, George " | —no sneaking.” pe rather sternly. He stammered somethin like Popo 5 sit,” sai I Im 
‘ “"Pon my file, ma'am, but I am—I can't afford you soperfluities, | “No!” she stammered: “and I never said 1 bad—Z assure you. |s of law"—&e. Mrs. T— : ain b Words, “ obliveg pet 
' while we can hardly afford the means of keeping body and soul | Did Lever give you even the most distant hint of the kind doctor?” we ' e urst into an @gony o: that yo 
: together.” she continued, appealing to me. ; ) * Retire, sir, for the present,” said I, in an authoritiy sy dear ta 
George—dear George—do forgive me, but I—I—I cannot part with} “By no means, madam—not in the slightest, on any occasion,” I will send for you soon.” J then entered into Poteet tone, * and we - free t¢ 
wy poor piano!” said she. replied: “it was only a conjecture—a suspicion of my own ” poor persecuted patient, and she told me of £5000 oe With my an 
; : “Why not, ma’m, when Isay you must ” | thought he looked as if he would have made some instant rep! A for rate use, and which she intended, under a power po to her sepa. re eiully- 
; , : _ “ Oh, because it was the gift of my poor mother!” she replied, burst- his eye glared furiously on me. He bit his lips, however, aa oe }ment, to willto her husband. I spontaneously pro © deed of settle. = God 
\ } ing into tears. _ | tinued silent. His conscience ‘ pricked him.’ I began to feel uneasy | oony for the satisfaction of the execution, slovlnd a stand se. cover again 
if } “Can't help that, ma'am, not I! It must go. I bate to hear its | about the future quiet of Mrs. T-——, lest any observation of mine would defer proceeding for three months. She bl Age creditors dom. 
cursed noise in the house—it makes me melancholy—it does, ma’am— | should have excited her husbands suspicions that she made disclosures | Phis, however, I afterwards learned would be ille al wry hed, “Me : <r 
you're always playing such gloomy music,” replied her husband, in a | to me of family matters. told; and I therefore wrote a check on my benker fo least 301 wi red—and 
‘ severe and less decisive tone. “What would you advise for her, sir?” he asked, coldly owanted 7 the court—and thus put an end to distres fre the amount ron laste 
: i “Well! well! if that’s all, I'll play any thing you like. Only tell| *“ Removal, for a few weeks, to the sea-side; a liberal diet, and | ter, At Mrs. T 's urgent request, I returned to her ten Wed saict 
: \}4 ine, dear George, what shall I play for you now 1” said she, rising | lively society.” E rhea 1 found a table, with writing materials pla at bed-side that fa guilt 
if iid from the music stool! and approaching him. }-@ Very well, sir,” said he, after a puzzled pause; “very good, sir— jin which she begged me to be seated. She en a before a chair. . 
; \ “ Play a farewell to the piano, for it must go, and it suai!” | very; it shall be attended to. Perhaps you w aa hy. b eednsn : will—in Ww hich, atter deducting the sum I had ioade me her 
if Ht} “ Dear, kind George, let me ee it a little longer,” said she, looking | So I'll leave you!’ and directing a peculiar look tow ards his wife, as | of this execution, and leaving me, in addition, Siflclent 0 Satisfaction THE PI 
4 bet him heseechingly in the face—* a little—a tittLe longer.” | if warning her against something or other, he left the room. She burst | plain mourning ring, she bequeathed the whole abs i ye arehase a 
i “ Well, ma m, sit down and play away til! [ come in again, anything into tears apo | after he was gone. os a yen vy a and added—my hand shaking wi me Mo 
(h | you like.” “My dear madam, forgive me for saying the _ , | it down— hoping that he will use it prudently, an pe ft wroti : 
; i He left the room; and in less than half an hour—oh, hardness of | head's buheviewr sowends volt 1s dn ors Bane alana ontend,” peo when } om gone. And if be Should—toarry pont saeslhig, pt pe 
| heart unheard of !~returned with a stranger, who proved to be a fur- | said I, in as soothing a tone as I can command and pressin ber hand poss. SAI —again sh; . " ver 
rae itare broker, come to value the instrument! ‘That evening it was | kindly into mine. rae ‘‘ Dear, dear madam, compose yourself !—Take time ! , £ i" 
AY old to him for £15; and it was earried away the first thing in the} “Oh no, doctor—no!” she replied, adding in an altered manner ful agitation will accelerate the event we are all dreadin Pap dread. ; pare . 
at morning, before bis wife came down stairs! What will be supposed | indicating displeasure, “ what abe you think so, sir?” < “ No—don’t fear, I beg you will go op! If he sh 1+ ple - tin 
aa ihe cause of this cruelty ? It was to furnish Mr. T with money “Why, madam, simply because I cannot shut my eyes or my ears ond he use her—use ler—No, no, no —strike all i lene seni, vss; t0 en 
to pay a bill of the infamous creature more than once alluded to, and | to what passes, even while I am here—as for instance—only just now, Give me the pen!” Idid as she directed me: stru “ke Sot she death 
m who had gained a complete ascendancy over him. madam-—just now. words, ‘and if he should,’ &c., and put the pen int b put fom th yer in pert 
* It was a long-continued course of such treatment as this that called She sighed, and made me no reply. I told her I was in earnest in trembling fingers she traced the letters of her tet 6 hand. With ai ae 
+ me upon the scene, ina yrofessional capacity, merely, at first, till the recommending the course | had mentioned to her husband. and she said, “ Now, is all right?” “Yes, madam "y + a -? ‘tution a 
mournful countenance of my patient lecpined me with feelings of con-| _ “‘ Ob dear, doctor, no, no,—we could not afford it,” said she, with a | then burst into a flood of tears, exclaiming—“ Oh Ges “P = Bhe prous to 
| corn and friendly sympathy, which eventually led to en entire conG- sigh. At that moment her husband returned—and resumed his former | this will show you that, however tired you may have pone “pa gh ong in pe 
ny dence. She came io ine in the unostentatious character of a morning | S¢at in sullen sitence. I soon after took my departure. have loved you to the end—I have—I have!” She burst in wb he yes not fi 
; : patient, in a hackney coach, w ith an elderly female friend. She | April 7th.—Does not the following make one blush for one’s species? beipty <2, 8 : tnto loudes are public 
Hh | looked quite the lady, though her dress was of but an ordinary quality, I give it merely as I received it from the lips of Mrs. T Inesti- |, Oh, it’s hard, it’s hard to part with him; though he might claim to i 
Ah}, yet ongeietety neat and clean; and she bad still a very interesting and | mable woman! why are you fated to endure such pangs? have used me—No!” She paused. I suffered her excited fe i = acts of for 
) teh ‘omewhat pretty face, though long-continued sorrow had anade sad About twelve o'clock at noon, hearing her husband come in, and | f°" calin; and after some time spent in endeavouring to pe heh ~ as receiv 
he havoe with her features ! These visits, at intervals of a week, she | thinking, from his looks, of which she caught a casual and hasty glance Itook my departure from witnessing one of the most ‘we wel ther prope 
i; 2 ee paid me, and competied me to take my fee of one guinea, on each oc- | through the window, that he was fatigued, and stood in need of some scenes I have ever encountered. Her husband could not be , reaking tbe right 
ae al), casion—though | would have given two to be enabled to decline it | refreshment, she poured out a glass of port wine, almost the last in a on to enter her room that day; but all night long, 1 was af Sper mast dest 
te without hurting her delicacy. Though her general health bad suffered roe | bottle which she had purchased under my directions, for me- outside the door on one of the steps of the stairs, and more th: in Passing 
1h ; everely, still I thought that matters had not gone quite so far as to | dicinal purposes, and, with a biscuit, brought it herself down stairs— startled her with his sighs. — of the Cl 
vv destroy all hopes of recovery, with due attention; though her cheeks | though the effort so exhausted her feeble frame, that she was obliged April 14th to May Gth.—Sinking rapid! I shall } ; ters have 
rf lisclosed, almost every evening, the death-rose, the grave-flowers of | © sit down for several moments on the last stair to recover her breath. | She survive aweek. She is comparatively in a New ; fr yon my have far ¢ 
Bul heotic, the night sweats, anda faint cough, were painfully regular in At last she ventured to knock at the doorof the little back office where | #4 has availed herself of the consolations of reli nef oe ima eon pu 
me their recurrence, still I saw nothing, for a long time, to warrant me in he was sitting, holding the little waiter with the glass of wine and the On this day (6th of May) I sueceded in extractin ‘fi rh oa eontinual 
; warning her of serious danger. L insisted on her allowing me to visit biseuit in her left hand. ; which compose the former part of this mavadive: Her aa ets popalatio 
her at her own house, and she at last permitted me, on condition that ¥ Ww ho’s there?” enquired the gruff voice of T ' ating way of telling it, divested the conduct of her Nv oe peti ; The us 
‘ih \ would receive at least half a guinea—poor creature !—f@e every visit. ‘It's only I, my dear. May I come in, please?” replied the gentle all blame worthiness! She could not allow and of almost tion. ‘Ti 
4 That, however, I soon dropped; and I saw her almost every day gra- voice of his wife. j r " condemnatory comment all the way eile ‘hi "Sh ae? a harsh on think thay 
a i pry ; whenever any temporary aggravations of her symptoins re- re What brings you here, eh? What the d—! do you want with me she went on; accused herself of the te of Seence Faerie vm we many | 
quire my attendance. The first time { saw her husband, I could not | "°W ! said he, surlily. afraid Mr. T had been disappointed in her dis ositi whe a weal of ¢ 
+i ielp taking a prejudice against him, though she never breathed a syl-| “ I've brought you something, my dear,” she replied and ventured if he had done any thing wrong, it was owing t i b plheches pide ee 
+ | lable to me of his ill conduct. He was apparently about forty years to open the door. T was sitting before some papers of parch- who had enticed bim from the path of dut / +, h bad companion in existet 
ve old, though his real age was not more than two or three and thirty. ments, alone, and his countenance showed that he was ina worse hu- | that he had not exactly neglected her, or will ily ill yan oo cow reli 
, His manners and habits bad left a sufficiently strong impress upon him, | mour than usual. So soon as he saw her errand, he suddenly rose but—she could say nothing to extenuate his . beter me but— without | 
: ? 00 hone 8 ee Sener an coon Sen d cangeerere as to his cha- cae ¢ — oh mp cng | in an ae What the — — I left her in tears myself. ii eeged her in —_ 
: ; . Jsome than otherwise, were now eu hear in this way, p aguing me while engaged in business, , Woman! woman! woman! “W 7} Y ” 
, necenes and swollen with long-continued excess, and there was alto- | YOU —-! Eh, woman ?” Oh, good heavens! Ina saaten fit of fury, | and the mean and miserable Mg ty chen pe es, “ Church, 
wether an air of trusculence—of vulgar assurance and stupid sulleaness e struck the waiter, wine, biscait and-all, out of her trembling hands | May 8th.—Mrs. T rasted Nae — 
about him, whieh prepossessed me strongly against him. When, long |‘? the floor, rudely pushed her out of the room, and slammed the door | sum » ! Her hush a whe ao eabea) Ch. ne Eeasel ern. vad ye 
' afterwards, Mrs. '''—— gave me thet description of his appearance violently in her face. He did not re-open it, though he could not but th h probabl or mews apparently broken hearted, cannot clergy, ¢ 
aud manners under which he is first placed before the re this | have heard her fall on the floor, the shock was so sudden and violent tin fh hie one will believe it—he cannot refrain from fre- In relat 
: narrative, T could not help frequent! lntermiptin her Ww ns| . There, stretched across the mat, at the bottom of the talbtues, = So: a4 o. tee rs pages} Ile pretends that his spirits are so low, he reacts 
if of incredulity, and reminding her of his present ill-favoured ; but | thatsuffering creature, unable to rise till her stifled sobbings broaght Tone mad ten Blin ise’ thie the use of stimulating Eqeenindin. yield; ¥ 
us she went on with her sad story, my scepticism vanished. Personal | the servant girl to her assistance. . g ~” \elased ~ d vo Mocks! this morning that f would see her cofiu propriet 
determination was no incredible attendant on moral declension ! “T can’t help saying it’s most abominable us f tate outa Teen bial ome ! locket, containing a portion of her child’s and hus in the m 
: ying minable usage of yeu, ma’am, itis | band’s hair, placed next her heart. I nodded i 
March 28th 18—. There can be no longer any doubt as to the na- —and I don’t care if my master hears me say so neither,” said the girl, | tongue refused me words art. I nodded acquiescence, for my Wher 
ture of Mrs. T——’s yp ee She is the destined victim of con- herself crying; “for I'm sure he isn’t worthy of the very shoes you 10th * ans — 
sumption, ‘The oftener I go to her house, the stronger are my sus- wear—he isn’t.” She was endeavouring to lift her mistress, when Mrs. | y _ was summoned this evening to witness the exit from our pablie t 
: picions that she is an unhappy woman, and that ber husband ill-uses —— suddenly burst into an unnatural laugh, and went off into violent be b m4 ree of the sweetest, loveliest spirits, that it was, and is, un- ing to tl 
i her. Ihave many times tried to hint my suspicions to ber, but she hysterics. Mr. T-——-, hearing the noise of talking and laughing worthy of. Twas not sent for under the apprehension that her end nepent 
will declare nothing. She will not understand me. Her settled des- sprang to the door, threw it open, and shouted to them to be “ off => hand, but on account of some painful symptoms which had Retur 
pondeney, however, accompanied with an undue current of feverish with their noise—disturbiag business!—but the piteous spectacle of manifested themesives since my visit in the morning. _ it wasshest — 
ee ua nervous trepidation, which she cannot satisfactorily explain, convinces his prostrate wife stopped him—and, almost petrified with horror, he nine o'clock when I arrived, and found her in a flow of spirits, very others, 
Pa me something or other is wrong. I see very little of her husband, for knelt down for the purpose of assisting her allhe could. * * ', © | unexpected and unusual in her situation. Her eye was bright, and she Wo vy 
he is seareely ever in her company when I call. Though his business About an hour after this occurrence Lhappened to call—and found could talk with a clearness and rapidity of utterance, to which she bad wae 
is that of an attorney, and his honse and office are one, I see scarcely her lying in bed, alone, her husband having !eft her on business. When long been a stranger. She told me that she had been awakened from subject 
any indications of ‘business stirring. [am afraid they are in sinking the servant told me—and her mistress reluctantly corroborated what sleep by hearing the sound of sweet singing—which, I need hardly sey. ve gift 
; circumstances. 1 am gure that she at least, was born and brod for a | *”° said—the cireumstances above related, I felt such indignation a holly imaginary. She wasin a very happy frame of mind—but wd x 
: higher station than she now oceupies. Her manners have Uiat sim- swelling my whole frame, that had he been within reach, I could not evidently in @ state of dangerous excitement. Her sottish husbend money. 
) plicity, ease, and elegance, which toll of a higher rank in society. I have resisted caning the scoundrel, within an ineh of his unworthy was sitting opposite the fire, his face entirely hid in his hands; and he ee 
) often detect her alone in tears, over a low fire. In a word, Iam sure life! The recollection of this oceurrence tortures me even now pe maintained a stupid silence, undisturbed even by my entrance. Mrs. aholiti¢ 
nh she is wretched, and that her husband is the cauze of it. ‘That he keeps | /c4# hardly believe that such brutality as T——'s could have been p thanked me, in almost enthusiastic terms, for my attention 'o as 
i late hours, I know—for she happened to let slip as much one day to shown by man! her throughout her illness, and regretted that I would not allow ber to Whe 
| me, when I was making enquiries about the time of ber retiring to Mrs. T—— kept her room from that hour, and never left it, till she ag her sense of it, by leaving me a trifling legacy. pr 
; sleep. I feela great interest in her; for whenever I see her, her ap- | “® carried out for burial !—But this is anticipating. ei te - pty sr oy esas = with sudden end startling enet Ved 
ih ‘pearance reminds m “ Pati aie § il, Beh, § . e ., | S¥-—an inspiration of tone whic im i i » With ee 
HY | \ ; ree e n e of “Patievce on a monoment, siniling at Pw. Ts alg Rie a i sage hve a. T— will | alirighted — ray ty eee Fe peat him in an instant they 
hh “ sorrow deck’d tothe dregs! She is weet the woehest ve the 1 wooo Ad = + Gooage, F've asnesege Same Reaves for you! Listen—God wil to thi 
Tan In the » faded card of ish’d jov tient. She says little to : Pte or a pa- | never bless you, unless you alter your course!” The man shrunk and ) this 
mail 1 par 8 tarnish'd joy, x ; me, or to any one, and shows a regard—a | trembled under the scorching, burni | ing gi her lave t 
: \ | Ul fitting to her wasted form.” re sta te | husband, which I think, cau be called by no|eye. “Come, dearest —_ oo Will fet you at Geside me for 
. ame tha ys inf i ; oy -@ /* - sep hive % Sew: { 
> i April Sth.—To-day I found them both together—sitting owe on each | breathe a hint to We deadeamen,” het oe ro yet heard,her | afew moments.” I removed and made way for bim. She clasped his oak 
if ! side of the fire-place, he smoking—in the parlour—and she with a lit- | from what little I have seen, fe 1 convi ed tt a hedapn her, and | hand in hers. “= 
‘ i 5 } tle lowering work in her lap. I thought he seemed somewhat embar- | to the fragrant iniguit of his nat prone pa nae pote tear ; a <seorye, we must part!” said she, closing her eyes, = et 
i —_ at my entrance ; which probably had put an ead to soem seene | produced by his elles he pes = ie Ww a poe anthers breathing fast. The husband sobbed like a child, with his face buried a + 
j . mit of unpleasantness, for her face was suffused with crimson. It soon re- | forget all in the continual stypor induced by li eh eavours to | in his handke rchief. “ Do you forgive me?” he murmured, half choke , att 
f wee however, and left the wanness to which I had been accustomed | Aprit 12th.—Mrs. T eines nama Y ite I was there about } a ith emotion. “Yes, God knows I do, from my heart! forgive all rrod 
{ ae a —— ’ . chil —convulsions—saic some j : “ orne 1 7 about her | the little you bave ever grieved me about !” . . af 
. Lo my a s ill, sir, it seems,” said Mr. T——, a his pipe on | drunk while his child =k pene peo = oe a a to be Oh, Jane—Jane—Jane!” groaned the man, suddenly stoopis They 
{ ii “4 ue o », an addressing me. “Tam a to sily she is, Mg. 5 shocked me unutterably @ oma ps, eee | a é i | HINES .W hich over the bed, and kissing her lips in apparent ecstacy. He fell down = 
me ap I replied, “ and that she is worse to-day than she has been for some | was—a broken heart. I am sure sl + red ~ re Samed disorder | on his knees, and cried bitterly. lord 
“ time.” Mrs. T—= let fall tears. brutality from her husband! sure she must have endured a series of |“ Rise, George, rise,” said his wife, faintly —He obeyed her, and she ae 
4 . Sorry to hear yon say so, doctor; Fve just been telling her it’s all —— 13¢4.—The whole hese exat —_—. again clasped his hand in hers. man 
“hi owing to her own obstinacy in not calling entirely on ha sion fj t} ouse upside dow n—in disorder and confu- “ George, are you there }—are you?” she in uired, in a voice fainter tree | 
“J think you might hav : oe. ey ee pais rom the top to the bottom—for there is an execution in it, and the eet J a 4 Th 
ea you might have used a milder word, sir,” said I with in- | officers and an appraiser are making an inventory of t! , and the | and fainter. thol 
j | voluntary sternness, and at the same time directing my attention ex- r—poor Mrs. T— lyin Sh the wi ile n - furniture—| “Here [ am, love !—oh, look on me!—look on me!” he sobbed om 
| | a to his wife—as if for the purpose of hinting the propriety of | ‘The servant told me afterw ards, that Ser barely Boe Lela bed! | gazing steadily on her features. “Say once more that you forgive me fobs 
1 } ew tsth tt ith h oe , and voices, called what was the matter; and on receiv iny ‘weal f the | kot we hear — dear bless« d voiee again—or—or'— ; } ‘hey 
, ‘ nat’sthe matter with her, sir!” he inquired, in a more respectful | real state of matters, lifted up her he id it ‘ye Wordof the | ido! Kiss me—kiss me!” she murmured, almost inaudibly ; °°, ind 
one than he had hitherto assumed weeping, and prayed that the Almi bty or ins into an agony of | her unworthy husband kissed away the last expiring breath of one 0! Bi 
| | BER Se gin alegre ea 
‘: ’ § sitting cowering over the kitchen fire cryi on : y* arnt, Was | by @ husband s brutal y! . vm 
. ) ( Bho Fae. 7 det } our eyes met—and bershad an} fool! Sach wes the state of things at eae tT as ee 12th.—This evening I looked in at the house where my ber rect 
thane pene ted alt wereme right poe wef bowever, to give a hint | inconceivably shocked, and burried to Mrs. T ’sroom, with unt tae lay dead, for the purpose of fulfilling my promise, and OS iae be ¢ 
het F saapected a, war est. 14 x rep ied—“Tfear she does not | huste and trepidation. | I found her in tears—sobbing Lhe isual | locket placed near her heart, and the coffin closed. I then — his very 
t hi . ps gular hours—and has something }‘‘ Why won't they let us rest a little ’—why strip tl " claiming, | the parlour, where sat the bereaved husband, in company wit by th 
: or other in her mind which harrasses her.” ‘The latter words I ac- | gone—can they not wait a little bi-eleala whee is Me. before I am | clerk, who had, ever since his engagement, showed a deep regaré 0” the 
Nf —— with a steady look info his face. He seemed a little : U could not Sor several waliibtes eek tayself—for Gis has - joan for Mrs. T——. After Lhad sat some moments in their com- ‘Ju 
es ’ pe succeeded in allayi ement s ati ant Fength | pany— : whe 
. | » You're mistaken, Sir, said he with a brusque air; “ she may eat | I sent for the Seotdir uuad bree “4 “~ At her request, ar I've something on my mind, Mr. T——” said the young mea with thes 
: Phat she likes—and it's all ber own fault that sbe will sit moping over | spectable and feeling man, oom. He came—and seemed a re- | emotion, “which I shall not be happy till [have told you.” Laer 
/ . “ What is it?” cuquired bis mastes, languid’y. 
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lected for the benefit of the Treasury; in such case the owners and 


“ ights together writ- ’ : 
_—, who learnt engrossing, and sat up whole nights occupiers of land subject to them will find them considerably aug- 


, ig lose vour business, till she was nearly blinded, 
that you vy vost would not even let me tell you! And fal! | mented. , hic d 
dear Indy oa,” inued the young man, rising and sg}  ltis thas demonstrable that the whole which the landowners an 
2 free to tell you, ecw tell vom that you hove behaved | farmers who clamoar against tithes, are justly entitled to, is, liberty to 
to tears —" T = 7 ood have broken her poor heart—you have | buv the latter, or to pay an annual sum in lieu of them, according to 
gameiully—brutally se > for it!” And he left the room, and | their fair value: the rights of others will not graut more, From the 
aad God — ; a ~ m of his beloved mistress’s mar- | feelings which are abroad respecting tithes. the litigation they wroduce, 
-over again entered the house, the scene and the injury they inflict on the Church by creating enmity between 


yrdom. : rr is without ‘uttering a word—his eyes di-| the clergyinan and his flock, we should rejoice to see this liberty con- 
‘Mr. T—— listence to all this with ic y ceded. Every friend of the Church must, from these reasons, wish to 


J i ‘ entable wee " ‘ 
ned—and preety _— an renin im cemead to pe see them, not taken from her, bat converted into a different kind of 
which —_ nail : hk ; 1 fore him to endure the heavy smitings | property. We are of course glad that her heads have brought forward 
git saicide—une ” ot sigs tesyen a bill for their general commutation, and we earnestly trust it will be 
fa guilty conscience. panatber 

The second measure for amending the distribution of Church pro- 
perty. is, wecording to report, to be brought forward by Mr. Brougham. 


: 3RTY AND GOVERNMENT OF THE. t 
THE PROPERTY ANI . . r If the report | o—and, fe thi we know, it may be ground. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. | sacpeneinnal way, the tends of O05 Nokened gentleman are the very 


From Blackwood's Hagarias. Bhi .¢, | last in which such employment ought to be placed. Changes in the 
The title of the Church to her property is as good as a of any in- | internal affairs of the Church ought to be introduced only by the faith- 
sidaal whatever to his; and it is tar better om reg Arges fn A ! ful part of the clergy, or such ef her lay members as are known to be 
waited people. Much of this property—we are sorry coe ‘the Are ‘her warm and conscientious friends. When the anti-chareb assertions 
‘adividaals. This has been denied, on the ground, that bi eS q land projects which abound so greatly in Mr. Brougham’s history are 
man only possesses his living for life, while the interest of the in 4 looked at, is it possible to regard him as one of her members, or to 
idaal in bis property is absolute ; but the distinction is clearly wort | suppose him free from hostility to her? As almost every measure 
less; to entitle it to notice, sat eet pee Qh Rig abe =e oe which he has hitherto brought forward has made the public good sub- 
ine death of the clergyman: The property of the ( ons by ‘0 | servient to that of party, may we not reasonably fear, that in this mat. 
yer in perpetuity, as that of the individual belongs to him ; it has been | ter his object is, less the benefit of the Church, than the production of 
cain and again solemnly guaranteed to her by every authority in con- | war amidst the clerey forthe promotion of Whig interests? Have we 
diation and law, which can give sanctity to i ak dig ys is preépos | not cause to believe that his intemperancefand party fanaticism wholly 
terous to argue that her title to it on Coneenve, became x does i" > unfit him for undertaking the question? Having said this to put the 
ong in perpetuity to those breads <A oo ¢: rel ome vee Es friends of the Church on their guard, we will add, if Mr. Brougham 
en at Sevlow Chat the Dtate ts Xe mp oo ea | itself of th regres bring forward a sound plan in a right spirit, let him be supported. 
are public functionaries : the State has diveste  itse 0 al = — Every intelligent well-wisher to the Church will, we think, own 
claim to it, without reserving any power ot resumption, save bap dana ees beeen te ean te greatly promoted by a betier distribution of 
of forfeiture in ber. M “4 need as Saqere how pow, lated § her property ; he will own this, not because some of herministers have 

s received from private individuals; it is sufficient to say, that whe- | ber prof ; ston! tnd Oh ttle. That system mast 
44 y iven by the State, or acquired in any other manner, | too much, but because others have ar too little, a “t ; 
set property be given by th : ar shme { her title | be alike vicious and injurious, which gives to a wealthy Chureh a po« 
r~ nen 4 Sees oF cot bene ay eakteneapnae: ie ~: verty-stricken parochial clergy. In addition, a part of this property 
mast destroy ati sect ; : , HY ; j ~ ler op i > ‘ay 
yr from right, ie thelr any evidence to prove that the property ws apy tte! kg mes emgage to her in other ways 
of the Church is too great? It may be urged, that some of wap t tas enaanend a aea es cenetad te i vat poles without potting 
ters have {oo much of it; but it is demonstrable that rang Z : ey any thin to hazard, or provoking any important differences 6f opinion. 
apeyier: ee rude oth “4 eh While thie i th np ‘ | No snail vier of the wealth of the Church is enjoyed by men who 
ati ne rape aba am fiminuti 34 inid ¢ the j lected. {| either have almost nothing to do, or whose duties are of no value ; 
— ad indit Peal ek saeiad dias tidied oo | and certainly valid objec tion could not be raised to the abolition of 
population at dividue or , itre é s t ary. . 5 , ; oe 
The oes for which this property is set apart can need little illustra- sary and or areees = pepe Ba they emoluments of them 
think - wgontied ~-- ieet a sd oun thea of cutting | x S cleus of abies difficulty Sresthls itself tn the taking of income 
think that religion is of no value in regare re ste PXis e,}. # i ‘ ne any ht wh ad +- : 
we may say that all acknowledge public morals to be essential for the from pe Aig rg piaeh ty oe pry a SiSvest thapenahon 
weal of the community in every particular; and that the chief of these eS a WE Ang LS wr Sreepo pre pr dee yew 
eee mag oe, bem 7 re hoop be tee map 4 roe Those eerste on whois they rest, ought to be paid liberally; they 
pine al pace howe es terhenagr ny iy ne croviarbvery Odile, ought, for the sake of public benefit, to have too much rather than too 
without excepting the humblest, with a friend in trouble, a comforter —— ! Se aah ther te yd 6 ty oe ‘eoching 
7 oyorag eo adh tap edumdoed hands on the property of the the weagte sees, a portion of revenue were taken from the rich ones, 
Church, the body of the population could gain little from it in relief | and given to small livings, owed would be oe _—— page 
rom taxation. The property thus taken would pass principally to the | dom in the measure. It mist of gt og ses ng - -. = 
weat landowners, and the benefit which the country draws from the | joy 4 +4 i aares of wealth, as long as there isone clergy 
‘a leland. yyy yA = on feom, prt tor Bi. 03 PAG cane cxsos the living in a small village yields from £500 to 
he cencted-ty way fouleton of taxes which church-robbery woald | £1500 per annum; while that of a populogstown does not yield more 
yield; while the latter would take the land from the best of resident | than £300 or £400. The greatness of the income in the ory 4 ’ 
proprietors, and give it to the my pa a pm would operate aber & tent ar yams, tatioe of wel be aes reg Te 

rnici anner to the poputation at large. strange . > t ng! be. 
"hen this ts looked at, it is alike enonidding and afflicting, that men | smallness of the income in the town is equally es ; it aed 
ea be found to call for the spoliation of the Church, as a matter of | the cmap Nan nee bem et assistance, and attending et ole 
public benefit. it forms the best of all reasons why, instead of yield-| claims on his benevolence. If, by any! possibility, an ewebange o 
ing to them, redoubled efiorts shonld be made for extending religious ey tag ors es between the village and the town, it would 
instruction. ve highly beneficia ; 

Returning to the measure which relates to the tithes; aclamouris| ‘The livingof a village yields £ 1000 a, ee two 
raised against the latter by many landowners and farmers, as well as | adjoining villages only yield each £100. For reasons which will soon 
others, which has for its object abolition rather than commutation. be disclosed, we do not wish to see equality, but if, without making 
We repeat what we said some time ago, that every owner of land sub- | any change ar fixed property, £400 per annum of income were oy 
ject to tithes, or his ancestors, either received it es a gift, or bought it, | from the rich living, and divided between the poor ones, it would, in 
abject to them for ever. If it were given, they were not included in | regard to the interests of the Church, be highly beneficial to all the 
the gift; if it were bought, they were not included in the purchase,| three. In many cases this could not be done, because the livings are 
bat on the contrary, their full value was allowed in the purchase-| private property; but even in them the transferring of a rich living 
money. The owner of such land has no more right to the tithes of it, trom a smal village to a large town in the way of an exchange cannot 
whatever their operation may be, than any other individual ; yet their | be an impossibility. ie 
aholition would give them to him without equivalent. The base dis-| In large cities and towns, the minister of the parish church has per- 
honesty of asking for this needs no other exposure. | haps a revenue much greater than necessary, while his church can 

What makes the matter the more unpardonable, is the fact, that very | only accommodate a trifling part of the parishioners; it would be just, 
many of the landowners, who wish to seize on the tithes, warmly sup- rather than the contrary, to attach the redandant part of his income to 
ported the changes of law, which brought on them the distress they | additional churches in the same parish. W hen the surplice-fees re 
plead in excuse.. By their besotted ignorance and party profligacy, | such places are so considerable, and a fair division of them would 
they plunged themselves and their tenants into suffering; and now | operate so beneficially to unendowed churches and chapels, we cannot 
‘hey seek relief in the robbery of the innocent. Their plea amounts | see why one church in a parish should monopolize them. The mono- 
‘o this—the Church must be despoiled for their benefit, because they | poly is injurious in many respects ; it causes various rites of the Church 
lave been imbecile and unprincipled. to be performed in a manner which is a scandal to her. 

The case is similar with the farmers. The rent of titheable,is in propor-| We will go no farther into detail, because, it change be pronounced 
‘on even lower than that of tithe-free land, therefore the occupiers really pay | necessary, the ot ger points it ought to embrace will be easily dis- 
no tithes at their own cost. The farmer, in effect, has the full value of las| covered. It ought evidently to look at practical good, and not at 
‘ithes returned to him in the shape of reduction of rent, and should they be | theoretic perfection, and to scrupulously avoid all attempts to produce 
abolished, his rent would have this ralue added to it. chaos amidst Church property for purposes of speculative re-organiza- 

It is urged that tithes operate against improvements. Those who|tion. Its grand object should be—the proper enlargement of small 
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<= CE Enns 1 on 27 SS, If, thea, tithes should be abolished, the gain would be almost wholly ing the trumpet of discord, we trast ee e of the deadly 
Do you ” 


‘ monopolized by the owners of land subject to them, who would ac- hief it bas so often produced. will vo be disregarded. 
-gndered how I got through so mach work ! ngrily | “ t| quire it threnugh the direct robbery of another part of the community ; —— 
oot vy, yes, —— you; yes . ne plied bis master a ~~ the occupiers of such land weoll gain very little, if any Sines NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 
gave yOu Ay nt did ot deserve your praises"—— owners and occupiers of tithe-free land, and the country at large, From the Portsmouth Herald of Jam. 23. 
fo tell you, sir, that I di Am spdhes ted his master, impatiently. would gain nothing. To enable the community in the aggregate to] Ports 23.—His rs ship Tweed, 28, Captain the 
Fee and will tell you that it was all done by peor Mrs.| draw pecuniary profit from tithes, they rust be sold or annually col-| Right Hon, H. J. Churchill, arrived sterday from the Cape ot 
- Bat must, “ 


Good Hope, which she left on the 19th December; she has brough: 
invalids from the ships on the station, and from the island of ascension 
the 26th November, 1830; St. Helena, 12th December: and Ascen 
sipn. Colonel and Lady Mary Fitzroy, sister to his Grace the Duk« 
ot Richmond, came home passengers in the Tweed 

Ilis oH}: ship Spartiate, 76, is ordered to be commissioned at 
this port ; we understand that his Majesty's ship Vindictive, 50 
Nelson, 12@, Hibernia, 120, and Princess Charlotte, 110. are ordered to 
be brought rward with all practicable speed for commissioning. —S« 
veral new steamers have also been ordered by the Admiralty to by 
built forthwith. We have not heard any probable cause stated for thi 
movement ig the Naval Department. 

An order has been given by the Admiralty for his Majesty's ship Asio 
84, Sapphire, 28, and Actwon, 26, to be fitted at this port with tlebtnin: 
conductors, under the immediate superintendence of Mr. W. 8 Harris 

Captaius iu the Navy are now permitted to receive boys from the 
shore indigeriminately, instead of being restricted to taking them from 
the Ordinary and Greenwich School, &c., as heretofore. Boys so re 

ceived must mot be under fourteen years of age, and not under four fee: 
nine inches in height. 

The order respecting first class volunteers being appointed by the 
Admiralty isgescinded, and Captain and Commanders may, as formerly, 
appoint these officers, with the appropriation of their Lordships. 
An order has been received at this dock-yard from the Lords Com- 
missioners Of his Majesty's Navy for the men in thet establishment to 
work six days in the week duriog the next six months 

Appointments, Promotions, &c.—Viee-Admiral the Hon. Sir H. Ho 
tham, K.C.B. isappointed Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean 
v. Vice-Admiral Sir. Pulteney Malcolm, K.C.B. ; Captem Hamph rey 
F. Stenhouse is appointed to bis Majesty's ship Asia, 64, ordered to be 
fitted out at this port, to receive the fag of Sir Henry Hotham. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have issued orders, dated the 10th inst 
directing that no more Admiralty Clerks, or Admiralty Midshipmen 
shall be appointed to his Majesty's ships ; and those now serving, when 

aid off or otherwise discharged, must apply to Captains or Commanders 
in commission to receive them as part of the ship's complement 

By a civenlar order from the Admiralty, issued this week to his Ma 
jesty’s ships, it is ordered, that in future no Master's Assistants or Vo 
lunteers of the 2d class, shall be entered in the complements of such 
ships, excepting only those persons who may have already served in 
those capacities; these will be permitted to be re-entered, and to re 
main in the service, provided such Captains or Commanders, as may 
be desirous to have them, make the necessary application. The num 
ber of Voluuteers of the Ist class is to be He ase according to the 
scheme of the new peace establishment about to be issued. No Cap 
tains Clerks are in future to be entered in the Navy, who may not have 
previously served in that rating on board one of his Majesty's ships 

The bond hitherto required from the pavents and guardians of those 
young gentlemen who are edacated in the Royal Naval College in the 
Dock-yard, will, in future, we understand, be dispensed with. This 
bond was intended to ensure the continuance in the service of gentle- 
men educated at the College for the fall term of four years from the 
time of their leaving the College ; the sum paid for admission is, how 
ever, now considered a sufficient security on that point. An alteration 
has also heen made in another regulation of the College. According 
to the old arrangement, the time occupied by the students in going 
through the course of their studies, and which was limited to two 
years, was always allowed to be counted as two years, even if they 
completed their studies (which they sometimes have done) in balf that 
time. Now fhe stedents are required to remain the full two years at the 
College. 4 low of that time, on leaving the College, they 
will be appoiuted by the Admiralty to their firstships only, as volunteers 
of the firgt class; their @ppdéihtments after that must come from Cap- 
tains in comamission, and not from the Admiralty as heretofore. The 
former new regulation, by which the bond has been dispensed with, 
seems to be a very proper one. Formerly gentlemen were educated 
at the College free of expense, and it was necessary to adopt some 
measures to prevent their leaving the service at a time when they were 
likely to become useful and make some sort of return to the country 
for their gratuitous education, ‘The Admiralty was also bound at that 
time to find ships for those who were thus educated during the whole 
term of their services until they became Lieutenants. The education 
at the College now being attended with considerable expense, it ie but 
just and equitable that gentlemen who have completed their studies 
should be allowed to turn their talents to the best account they can 
Their knowledge having been purchased, they ought surely to be per 
mitted to sell it again if they choose. 





Summarp. 


The late Earl of Rochford. —By the death of thé Earl of Rochford 
without issue or heir in the direct line, his estates, amounting in value 
to about £6,000 a year, have become the property of the Duke oi 
Hamilton, with the residue of his personal estates, sworn in the Pre 
rogative Will Office to be under (that is amounting to) £100,000. The 
late Earl was relative, per bene sinister, of the House of Nassau, the 
founder of the family being Frederick de Nassau, natural son of Hen- 
ry Frederick Prince of Orange, grandfather of William TIL of England. 

he late Peer was the son Of Prederick, the third Earl, by Elizabeth, 
relict of James Duke of Hamilton and Brandon. 


Sir W. Scott and Scotch Traditions.—A veuerable old lady, Mre. 
Maudie Scott, of Theristein, in North Britain, who died lately, be- 
neathed, amongst other family relics, a curious old glass goblet, in 
the shape of a boot, to her me a man of large heredit posses- 
sions near Kelso. The gentleman remembered that it com always 
been treated with great respect as an heir-loom in the family, when as 





look at the advanees which agrienlture has made in the last thirty | livings, and multiplication of churches, through the abolition of useless 
years will not find in this sufficient ground for wholesale knavery. | places, and the reduction of such incomes as are too large; and it 
They are either.a stimulant to enclosures, because, by the latter, the | should carry the latter no farther than may be required by the former. 
Chureh has land given: her in lieu of them: in some “other im prove- If itabolish and reduce, without looking at any thing save theoretic re- 
ments, they can be taxed for their proportion of the cost. The land- | form, and labour to bring down the emoluments of the heads of the 
rd has small cause to complain of them on this score; and when the | Church to the lowest point, merely to raise those of the parochial cler- 
‘eaant only pays in rent and tithes jointly what the occupier of tithe- | gy to the highest, it will produce much more evil than good. 

‘ree land pays in rent alone, he cannot bave much more. 


: is will show the absurdity of the assertion, that it is unjust for Ca- 
IOC 


* 7 


‘estant Chureh. ‘They are under no sach compulsion ; the tithes taken | cessary reform, into matter of party strife, is the most to be feared from 


"om their land do not, and never did, belong to them; and in reality | that party which professes to consist of ber exclusive champions. We 
*y b8y no more tithes than the owners and occupiers of tithe-free | carmot forget that this party, in late years, has done her infinitely more 
nd | injury than the worst of her open enemies; on every occasion when 

But ) 


the question of right must be carried further. A very large por-| she has really needed support, it has deprived her of it, by dividing 
” of the tithes does not belong to the charch, but is the property of | her friends against each other. It fought against her extension in Tre- 
Jmen; itis very evident that the abolition of tithes would be as di-| land, by means of Bible, School, and Reformation Societies: it op- 
*et robbery to these laymen, as the confiscation of bis fortune would | posed the Brunswick @lobs; it apologised for the apostacy of the 
%e to Lord Ebrington, or any other tithe-reviler. Farther, another | Duke of Wellington and Sir R. Peel; it regularly exasperates the Dis- 
ery large portion is strictly private property, although it is enjoyed ,senters to the utmost by wretched scurrility ; and it as regularly fo- 
y the Church; we allude to the livings which belong, by purchase or | ments the unhappy division which rages in the Chureh, by casting the 
, werwise, to individuals, both lay and clerical; and abolition would | same seurrility on what it calls the evangelical part of her members. 
“similar robbery here. It may a said, that the better parts of those | On every emergency this party is found on the side of her most bitter 


e? 


Who declaimn against tithes do not go so far; but it is very obvious that | foes, with this difference only, that it uses more certain and destructive 


1, —_ ee as a matter of unjast gain to themselves, and unjust | weapons-«that it makes the Church herself their ally. If it, as is but 
™ C-O Whery, 


tha ++ 


too certain, make such attempts es we have named, a reason for blow- 


| 
landowners and farmers to be eompelled to pay tithes to a Pro-|} - But perhaps the perversion of all attempts to save the Church by ne- 


a boy he visited his ancient relatives at Theristein ; but he had lost all 
| traces of its history, so far as related tothe cause of its having always 
| been so reverentialty regarded. Thus it was, whem one evening his 
| eldest daughter ran triumphantly into the room, holding a book in her 
jhand. It was a volume of Waverley; and there. in one of the notes 
appended to it, she pointed out to her father the folowing solution o: 
| the mystery of bis drinking glass. After mentioning @ stireup-eup ai 
Glammis Castle, which was in the form of a lion, the author of Warer 
ly remarks“ In the family of Scott of Theristein (not Therlstein in 
the Forest, but the*place of that name in Roabarghshire,) was lon 
| preserved a cup of the same kind, in the form of ajack-boot. Pach 
| guest was obliged to empty this at bis departure. If the guest's name 
was Scott, the necessity was doubly imperative.” tt is an interesting 
circumstance to find the almost forgotien legend of this relic still pre.’ 
served in the memory of that great antiquarian of Scotland; who, ii 
he would add to the other treasures he had bestowed apon his country, 
a ‘history of her relies,” would raise a cairn of those precious stones 
commemorative of her long-departed worthies, imperishable as his 
own enduring name. 


Fashions in Music for the Nap Year.—That fine manly instrument the 
guitar has become greatly in favour with gentlemen of lank atteny. 
ated figures, who have pretensions to a romantic bearing. Ladies have 
declared against the flute. It wrinkles and screws the features; de- 
stroys the integrity of the mouth; abstracts the attention; oceasions a 
hideous argute noise, attended at times with rte oT the 
pianoforte it is objected that it absorbs too much of the anid legs ; 
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and that jt hes, moreover, a tendeney to render the back humped, 
which the pertonnes is compelled to turn to the company. ‘Tbe violin 
has never been in favour with the fair. sex. It is associated with the 
idea of a dancing master; and neither Spohr nor Mayseder can conquer 


the Indicrous enprehension of the kit, which ased to be broaght to be 


boarding schools in a huge coat-pocket. As for as amateur, who wished 
to bs heard at a party on the bassoon, his case would be hopeless; his 
pu’ cheeks and utter incapacity for looking tender wonld condemn 
iim at once. The horn player would have no better chance w ith his 
trard lips--the raost unsociable dreary things in nature. The guitar is 
the instrument to make a sensation in a drawing-room; but we do uot 
recommend it to men who weigh more than fifteen stone, from the diffi- 
culty of assuming anappropriate troubadour air; not but that there are 
some men who overcome the sense of abdominal redundancy by a 
callantry of manners; but, as we are now discussiag a measure of 
prudence in the choice of an instrument, we put it to oar heavy friends 
whether the church organ would not suit them beter ! 


Sir H. Darys’ death.—From occurrences w'ach characterised the 
disease under whieh Sir Hamplry Davy sufferea}, he beeame extremely 
desirous of quitting Rome, and of establishing himself at Geneva. His 
friends were naturally anxious to gratify every wish ; and Lady Davy 
therefore preceded him on the journey, in order that she might prepare 
for his comfortable reception at that place. Apartments were accord- 
ingly in readiness for him at L/Ilotel de la Couronne, in the Rue du 


Rhone; and at three o'clock on the ‘Ath of May, having slept the pre- | 


ceeging evening at Chambery, he arrived et Geneva, accompanied by 
his brother, Mr. Tobin, aud his sevvant. At four o’elock he dined, ate 
jeartily, was unusually cheerful, and joked with the waiter about the 
cookery of the fish, which he -.ppeared particularly to admire ; and he 
desired that, as lovg as he reraained at the hotel, he might be daily sup- 
jlied with every possible vuviety that the lake afforded. He drank tea 
at U1, and having directed that the feather bed should be removed, re- 
tired to rest at 12. His servant, who slept in a bed parallel to his own, 


in the same aleore, was, however, very shortly calledto attend him, | 


and he desired that his brother might be sammoned. [am informed 
that, on De. Davy's entering the room, he said,“ [am dying,” or words 
to tuat eer t; “and when it is all over, I desire that no disturbance of 
any kind (aay be made in the house; 
xetire qr ietly to his apartment.” He expired at a quarter before three 
v'cloc's, without a straggle—Dr. Paris's Lifeof Sir H. Dacy. 


Tiamense Consumption of Pit Coal.—-It has been estimated by Mr. 
Forster, a member of the Northamberland and Durham Society of 
Natural History, that the consumption of coal in the copper smelting- 
houses, iron furnaces, and tin-plate works of South Wales, amounts to 
the enormous quantity of 1,590,909 tons, or nearly equal to the whole 
amount imported from the Tyne and Wear iuto the port of London. 
‘Che quantity of iron manufactured in Great Britain amounts to nearly 
7)),099 tous, of which «bout one third is made at Merthye Tydvil and 
its vicinity, aad that about five tons anda half of coal are consumed 
inthe manufacture of one ton of iron. In addition to the quantity 
consumed in the iron and copper works, there is a yearly increasing 
export of coal from South Wales to the Bristol Channel, so as to 
vender the consumption of coal from the Welsh coal field upwards of 
two million tons per annum. It is difficaltto arrive at any thing like 
on approximation of the aggregate consumption of coal in the United 
Kingdom, from their being snpente register of such consumption, ex- 

opt of the quantity exported ; but at the lowest estimate, the other coal 
districts, collectively, may be taken at six times that of the Welsh coal 
field, o¢ from thirteen to fourteen millions tons per annum! Professor 
Buckland, as appears by hisevidence before the Parliamentary com- 
mittee on the coal trade, differs very materially from Mr. ‘Taylor, who 
had previously given evidence as to the probable duration of the Dur- 
ham and Northumberland coal-fields. The latter gentleman.is of 
opinion that this duration, at the present rate of consumption, will ex- 
tend to 1727 years, whereas the learned professor thiuks that it will not 
exceed 490 years, having come to the conclusion that it isdoubtfal 








whether coal will be found under the magnesian @,to any ma- 
terial extent, and that a sufficient allowance is not r. lor 
for denudations of the strata, and for barren portions of the district ; 


aad further, that the assumed thickness of available mine is too great. 


At the Royal Society, Edinburgh, on Monday ovens, © curious pa- 
per of Dr. Duncan’s was read, on the injection of air into the cavity of 
ihe chest. The patient had suffered much from an affection of the 
heart, and was led to think that the pressure of a small volume of air 

‘internally might be substituted for an external pressure, whieh afforded 
him relief. The idea oecurred to bimself, and he was his own operator. 
He employed a fine sitver tube about as slender asa common pin to 
which a bladder was attached, containing commonair. ‘The point of 
this was thrust through the skin and other integuments, till itreaehed 
ihe cavity, and the air was then squeezed through it, by compressing 
the bladder. Relief was always experienced at the tim@ and a lasting 
improvement was effected in the patient's health. Very full details 
were given of the experiments, weieh were continued through two or 
three years. Dr. Lizars stated that he had performed the same opere- 
tiou upon four or five patente in cases of aneurism, always with some 
immediate benefit, and in no ease with any ultimate ry. The ap- 
paratus with which the first patient operated was shown, and all doubts 
as to the perforation of the tube were removed, by blowing air through 
it into the water. The experiment is — curious, for if Sr 
ean be conveyed into the chest in this way, r destle and inelastic 
aids might be injected in the same way.—And may it not be possible 
(o extract peecant liquids, from the interior of the ly, by reversing 
the proeess )—Scotsman. 


The namber of deaths, as reported for 1830, in London end the bills 
of mortality, amoanted to 21,645. Of this pumber 300 came to their 
deaths by various casualties, 97 of these drowned, and 61 burned. 
There were 33 suicides; and four persons died from @xcessive drink- 
ing. Iu the fist of deaths from natural diseases, there are enumerated 
4704 by consumption ; 627 by small pox ; B26 by crowp; 104 by cancer ; 
and 290 by insanity. Of the deaths two in seven died under two years 
of age, and half the whole number before they had attained the age of 


thirty. Out of 21,645, only 422 lived to be above ninety years of age. 
‘Two persons are mentioned as having died at the age of 101, and one 
at 102. London would appear from these results to be a healthy city 


and favourable to longevity, as one inevery eight of the deaths appears 
‘@ have attained an age of apwards of seventy years. 

Ou Sunday morning seven adult Jews publicly renoanced Judaism, 
and embraced Christianity, at Somers’-town chapel, and were baptized 
according to the rights of the Established Church, by the Rev. T. J. 
Judkin, minister of the chape!. The converts appeared respectable 
young men. 

Yesterday a Court of Directors was held at the Fast India House, 
when Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir R. O'Callaghan, K.C.B. was sworn 
in as Commander-in-Chief of the Company's Forees, and second 
member of Council at Fort St. George. The Gemeral afterwards 
dined with the Directors, at the City of London Tavern.—Jen. 20. 

The Pay of an ancient Greck Ambassador —Demosthenes tells us, 
that on bis mission, as joint Ambassador with nine others, to Philip of 
Macedon, the daily allowance for each Anbassadgr was what, in our 
money, would nearly amount to eight-pence ! 

Traffic on the Rail Road.—Uotil very \aely the arrivals at the Man- 
chester station consisted of single engines with from six to eight vehi- 
cles attached; but on Wednesday last a train came from Liverpool, 
ia“ linked” continuity, whieh in extent and tonage, surpassed those 
of every previous oceasion. These were four engines, five coaches 
with passengers, and 18 waggous, Containing upwards of 60 tons of 
zoods! Yesterday, however, was the crowning affair. Four journeys 
were accomplished each way, emg of which wes pertommed by a con- 


lock the door, and let every one | 


nected train of three engines and 24 waggons, which brought to this 
town between ©0 aud 90 tons of goods! !— Manchester Paper. 


Commissioners of Banlzrupts.—-It is carrently reported and believed, 
i the legal circles, that afl the Lists of the Commissioners are to be 
j abolished fortiwith, and a new Court to be established immediately 

for bankrupt business, having a regular Bench of Judges, and construct- 

ed as nearly as possible on the model of the Courts of Common Law. 
| It is said that five Judges are to be appointed. 
We hear that a lady of much beauty and high fashion has received 
an intitnation that a more becoming style of dress would be necessary 


when she should in future attend the Pavilion parties—DBrighton 
Gazette. 





Lientenant George Thomas (/), 1812, who was struck off the List, 
with a number of others, for entering into the service of the South 
| American States, under Lord Cochrane, bas been restored to his rank 
jin the navy 


Tact and 'Talent.—-Talent is something, but tact every thing. Talent 
|is serious, sober, grave, and respectable; tact is all that and more too. 
| Itis not a seventh sense, but it is the life of all the five. Itis the open 
jeye, the quick ear, the judging taste, the keen smel!, and the livel 
ltouch; it is the interpreter of all riddles—the surmounter of all difh- 
'culties—the remover of all obstacles. It is useful in all places, and at 
all times; it is useful in solitude, for it shows a man his way into the 
world; it is useful in society, for it shows hiin his way through the 
world. ‘alent is power—tact is skill; talent is weight—tact is mo- 
mentum; talent knows what to do—tact knows how to do it; talent 
makes n man respectable—tact will make him respected; talent is 
wealth—tact is ready money. For all the practical purposes of life 
| tact carries it against talent—ten to one. Take them to the theatre, 
jand put them against cach other on the stage and talent shall produce 
} you a tragedy that will scarcely live long enough to be damned, while 
tact keeps the house in a roar night after night with itssuccessful farces 
There is no want of dramatic talent, there is no want of dramatic 
|tact, but they are seldom together: so we have successful pieces 
| which are vot respectable, and respectable pieces which are not suc- 
|cessful. ‘ake them to the bar, and let them shake their learned curls 
fateach other in legal rivalry; talent sees its way clearly, but tact is 
| first at its journey’s end. Talent has many acompliment from the 
bench, but tact touches fees from attorneys end clients. ‘Talent speaks 
learnedly and logically, tact triumphantly. Talent makes the world 
wonder that it gets on no faster, tact excites astonisliment that it gets on 
so fast; and the secret is that it has no weight to carry; it makes no 
false steps; it hits the right nail on the head; it loses no time; it takes 
jall hints; and by keeping its eye on the weather-cock, is ready to take 
jadvantage of every wind that blows. ‘Take them into the church. 
) Talent has always something worth hearing, tact is sure of abundance 
jof hearers. ‘Talent may obtain a living, tactagreatone. Talent con- 
vinces, tact converts. T'alent is an honour to the profession, tact 
| gains honour from the profession. ‘Take them to court. ‘Talent feels 
| its weight, tact finds its way. Talent commands, tactis obeyed. Ta- 
\oee is honoured with approbation, and tact is blessed by preferment. 

Place them in the senate. Talent has the ear of the house, but tact 
| wins its heart and has its vote. Talent is fil for employment, but tact 
\is fitted for it—It has a knack of slipping into place with a sweet si- 
lence and glibness of movement, as a billiard ball insinuates itself into 
{the pocket. It seems to know every thing without learning any thing. 
It has served an invisible and extemporary apprenticeship. It wants 
no drilling. It never ranks in the awkward squad. It has no left 
hand, no deaf ear, no blind side, It puts on no look of wondrous wis- 
dom, it has no air of profundity ; but plays with the details of place as 
dexterously as a well taught hand flourishes over the keys of the piano- 
forte. Ithas all the air of common place, and all the force and power 
of genius. 





—_— 
THE NEW SECT OF ST. SIMONIANS. 

The London Morning Chronicle contains an article signed b 
“Bayard Enfantin, chief of the St. Simonian religion,” setting f 
the professions of faith and practice of a society in Paris, called after 
its founder, “ St. Simon.” The following paragraphs are extracte 
from this article. 

The St. Simonions profes, on the future state of property, and on 
the future state of women, ideas that are peculiar to them, and which 
are connected with views likewise quite peculiar and new on religion, 
politics, powers, liberty, and, finally, on all the grand problem, which 
at this time are discussed in Europe in so violent and irregular a 
manner. 

The St. Simonians reject the equal division of property, which in 
their opinion would constitute a greater violence, a more revolting in- 
justice, than the unequal division of property, which in former times 
was effected by force of arms, and by conquest. 

For they believe in the natural incquality of men, and look upon 
this inequality as the basis of society---as the indispensable condition 
of social order. 

They reject the system of a community of property; for this com- 
munity of property would be a manifest violation of the first of all 
moral laws, which they are sent to teach, and which requires that in 
future every one shall be placed according to his capacity, and rewarded 
according to his works. 

But in virtue of this law they demand the abolition of all privileges 
of birth, without exception, and consequently the abolition of inheri- 
tance ; the greatest of all those privileges; that which comprises them 
all now, and the effeet of which is, to leave to chance the distribution 
of the social advantages among the small number of those who can 
lay claim to them, and condemn the more aymerous class to depravity, 
ignorance, and misery. 

They desire that all instruments of work, the lands and capitals 
which now form the divided stock of private property, be united in 
one common stock, and that this stock 5 managed by a society, hie- 
rarchally, so that the task of every one may be the expressions of his 
a and his riches the measure of his works. 

e St. Simonians only attack the constitution of property, inas- 
much as it consecrates, for some, the impious privilege of idleness--- 
that is to say, the privilege of living by the work of others, and inas- 
much as it leaves to the chance of birth the social classification of in- 
dividuals. 

Christianity has drawn women ont of slavery, but it still condemns 
them to a subaltern state, and in all Christian Europe we see them still 
under a religious, political, and civil interdict. 

The St. Simonians come to announce their definitive affranchise- 
ment, their complete emancipation, bat without pretending to abolish 
the holy law of , proclaimed by Christianity. On the con- 
trary, they come to accomplish this law, to give it a new sanction, 
to add strength to the force ard inviolability of the union which it 
coansecrates. 

They demand, as Christians, that one man be united to one woman : 
but they teach that the wife shall become equal to the husband; and 
that, according to the peculiar grace which God has conferred upon 
her sex, she shall be united to him in the exercise of the threefold fune- 
tions of the church, the state and family, so that the social individual 
who has hitherto been man only, shallin future be beth man and 
woman. 

The religion of St. Simon only comes to put an end to that s 
traffic, to that legal prostitution, which, ped, va the name of bear we 
so frequently consecrates the monstrous union of dev math 

, y n _ the : s Otedness with 
egotism, of intelligence with ignorance, of youth with old age. 
Rae -~ the general notions of the St. Simonians on the chan 
they call for in the constitution of property, and in the soci j 
of Game property, and in the social condition 


















In addition to the foregoing, we find : 

relating to this new sect, in he Phitedeleha Cnacarions Particuls 
a le government of the St. Simonites Is a Theocra a 

yes of which woke INTELLIGENCE, and Pow on 

or Charity, is considered the greatest: and + . 

highest degree, love and sym Sthy ec bea 

suminit of the social ladder 





“0% 
pathy for his fellow beings, is plan’ in thy 
, and receives the title of dat ths 


The election of social Priests is made by a college of ett Prics 
from the community without distiuetion. At the righ veo Selected 
social priest, is the priest of science ; BE, and below th: 


c M ‘ est Of at the left is the py, 
Each of these priests is Of course selected in eeuenriiee 
nence it: qualifications of the division to which he | 
tion being the natural result of his qualifications. The a 
us is rather spirituelle, metaphysical, and smacks rathe Seonnt Lefivg 
imagination than a cool judgment. But we are to deal a awe 
"he sama Ansiot ot - : 
The same decision takes place among the women, {| facts, 
above, as belonging to the men, and the union of the _ elo ticed 
social priestess, constitutes the po 


cial Wiest - 
— ‘ , the supreme chief of Priest ay 
Man, it is said, is by the natura constitution of his pore g heirare};, 


template the past, and thus to gather wisdom from thee wodlte cor 
his predecessors--—-w hile woman possesses apparently a ae ag 
of propbetic instinct, and the art of divination: she ix ‘ited 5 degre 
superior faculties of sense. Consex uently, in cases Pty also wit 
tact, art, penetration, habit of detail and extreme delice hy 
the woman will decide, and her opinions will be conside 
with the divine imprint of revelation. She will recet 

martial gravily a light constraint, to moderate the weed ee the 
porcen od . oF te p< ; as HEF spy 
jemroo labours, and thus the equilibrium of regulation will 1 
The Pope, in its double existence, will represent, with ; 
perfection, the emblem of the different attributes of man a d finished 
The social pricst, ever contemplating the past, will interre se . ay 
of different ages, by invoking the experience of ther menaen foe dust 
turning the leaves of history. The social priestess on tl — 
| plunging with a prophetic eye into the depth of futurity ll ae 
| the progress of humanity, and will read its Poel avin 
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unattained destiny z 
the double-sexed Janus, the pope, will be the image of the » ble 
and that singular personification will keep constantly before = 

: sor 


ety, the errors of their ancesters, and the hopes of their child , 
ought to mention here, that Madame Malibran. the Signorina G. We 
is spoken of as a candidate fora high office in the order _ 
St. Simon, the founder of the sect, made four campai zns in A 
ca, under WasuinGron----was an officer in the French revola _ 
and died in 1825. “een 
The society we are told, is very extensive in France 
and includes men and women of all ranks and professions Th 
nothing secret in the connexion; the doctrines of the oli a: 
preached opeuly by both sexes, and a periodical journal ex dains t th 
Neophytes the principles to which they must attain. ' a 


Md. oo 
LEGISLATURE OE UPPER CANADA, 
: rom ming line ty REVENUE. 
‘opy of a Message sent down to the House o be Lieutenant 

o  Sabey ee an se of Assembly by the Licutenan 
J. COLBORNE. 

The Lieutenant Governor has the satisfaction to in Isp 
of Assembly, that the king places at the disposal mr — 
Legislature, all his Majesty’s interest in the duties which are collected 
under the British Statute of the 14 Geo. 3d. chap. 88, and which have 
hitherto been applied to the support of the Civil Government by Wi 
rants of the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty's Treasury. ‘ 

His Majesty in conceding the complete disposal of this increesin 
revenue, has naturally the confident expectation, that so great a r001 
of his anxious desire to consult the wishes of his faithful and loya sab. 


and German, 


jects in Upper Canada, will be met with a reciprocal feeling by thei: 
Representatives. 
The Lieutenant Governor is therefore instructed to acquaint the 


HTouse, that his Majesty's Government trusts that the Legislatare will 
think it indispensable that provision should be immediately made for 
the snlaries of the Lieutenant Governor, the Judges and ipal off- 
cers eé.the Government, and for such expenses of the Civil tm 
mentand administration of justice as may appear upon examination ot 
the estimates in possession of the House, to require a more pérmanen' 
arrangement than the supplies which are granted by annual vote. 

The sum of eight thousand pounds is deemed suflicient by his Maje:- 
ty’s Governmentfor this important object, exclusive of the sum granted 
permanently by @ Provincial Act, towards the maintenance of the 
Civil Government. 

The revenue to be ceded cannot be calculated at less than eleven 
thousand five hundred pounds sterling, and. it will be highly gretifying 
to the Lieutenant Governor to concur in any. measure that may accele- 
rate the final arrangements proposed by. his Majesty's Government to 
give effect to his Majesty’s. gracious intentions, and to the decision o! 
the British Parliament, when vhe Lords of the Treasury may be re- 
leased from the obligation of appropriating in future the duties referre:! 
toin this communication- 

Copy of a Message sent down on the 1st March. 
J. COLBORNE. ¥ 

The Lieutenant Governor, with reference to his communication 0! 
yesterday, transmits for the information of the House of Assembly ¢: 
timatesof the expenses of the Civil Government. 

Government House, Ist March, 1831. 

Estimate of Expenses requiring a more permanent arrangement thar @» 


annual tote. 
Salary of the Lieutenant Governor, . . . . « £5 0.0 
I ic. 58. oh te hae we . . . 3300 0 6 
Attorney General, . . . 300 0 0 
SolicitorGeneral, . . . . 100 0 0 
Secretary of the Province . 300 0 0 
Retired Judges, Sue tote OS .6:-0- swe . 2700 0 0 
Contingent and Miscellaneous, . . . . . .800 0 0 
———— 
Sterling, £10,500: 0 0 
Estimate of the Expenses of the Cicil Gerernment continued. 

Spocher of the Legislative Council, +. eee 00 
Five Executive Coancillors, . . . . .-.-- + - 000 
Receiver General, : Ar 
SurveyorGeneral, . . .. . . . 30 0 0 
Clerk of the Executive Council, . . . 0 : 

| Clerk of the Crown and Pleas, . . 100 0 


——— 
Sterling, £1,600 9 8 
Public Offices. 
Government Office. 


Secretary's Salary, ccc ee ore 

Three Clerks, . - . . scp J ct eS 10 0 
ec wee x21 6 
fo oe or 
— \ - eeee 302 10 0 
pe 
ak i eu 
Contingent expenses of the public offices, . - - = ‘300 0 0 
Contingent expenses of the administration of Justice, phan 





Sterling, £7,506 © 
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Exchange at New York on London 69 days 7 per cent. 


GHB ALBION. _ 


——XEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 1831. 
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We have no later arrivals from Europe. 





The Lord Bishop of Quebec, who sailed in the Birmingham on 
poursday for Liverpool, is supposed to have proceeded to England, 
vartly to defend the rights of the Church in his Diocese against the at 
sock making on them by the American Methodist Missionaries in p- 
wor Canada, and partly to provide against the inconvenience resulting 
‘om the Iate withdrawal of the annual Parliamentary grant to the 
agciety for the propagation of the gospel, from whom the Clergy of 
canada are now paid. The Rev. Geo. Ryerson, on the pert of the 
Wethodists, has taken passage in the same vessel armed with a petition 
samerously signed, praying that the established Church be deprived of 
ai lands, and that these lands be divided among all classes of Dis- 
eaters. As this is afruitful topic of public discassion in Canada at 
ye present moment, we may be excused for saying a few words on the 
ehject. 

By Act 31, Geo. III. of the Imperial Parliament, one-seventh of the 
srovince of Upper Canada was reserved for the maintenance of the 

Protestant Clergy ;” and although the vague nature of the last ex- | 
yeston might lead to some doubt as to the meaning, the subse- | 
syent clauses of the Act, the context and speech of Mr. Pitt who in- 
soduced the Dill, render it sufficiently clear that the Church of Eng- 
and alone was meant. Every following provincial enactment recog: | 
vised that Church as the one solely gntitled to this property, and a 
law we believe was passed in 1821, abolishing tithes; or rather pro- 
viding against their introduction, on the ground that the Parliamentary 
appropriation of a seventh part of the lands was sufficient. The sense 
of the colony was uniformly on the same side ap to 1822, when the 
Kirk of Scotland put in a claim for a share of these reserves, on the 
ground of being a part of the established Church of the empire. Sub- 
weqteatly various political feelings have brought the subjectinto discus- 
Jon, till at length the right of the Church is boldly denied, particalarly 
by the methodists. The object of the petition, of which Mr. Ryerson 
a the bearer, is to take from the church all its property and divide 
it among all denominations of dissenters. 

Thus it appears that for a whole generation the right of the estab- | 
lished Church to these reserves was never questioned. The clergy of 
both provinces were formed into @ corpcrate body for managing them, 
who exercised all the rights and privileges of actual possession, without 
question, let, or hindrance, for nearly thirty years-—the statute of limi- 
tation, one would suppose, would bar all claimants at this late day. 
But new lights have broken in upon the provinge, and it is now pre- 
tended that the actual owners and possessors of the soil have no right 
to their own property. That the term employed in Act 31 of Geo. 
3d, “ Protestant clergy’? meant Protestants of all dengminatiogs, we 
deny----it could not contemplate the Jumpers, Ranters, &c. &c., for 
many of these sects did not then exist, at all events were not known 
to the British Parliament. At that period, 1791, sectarianism had not 
proceeded to the extent that it now has, and Catholics and Peovestadite | 
were almost the only christians then known to the constitution. How 
far it was judicious to grant such exclusive privileges in a distant co- 
lony is another matter, we simply contend for the rights of the estab- 
lished church as originally granted to it. Mr. Ryerson and his party 
contend that the Catholics are alone to be exeluded, and prosecute 
their claim on that basis, to the exclusion of that now numerous 
body. If liberality and religious tolcration be the motives which ae- 
tuate the Ryersonians what a mockery is this. 

If it be desirable that a division of these lands, wholly or in part, 
should take place, let it be accomplished by the force of jtstice, 
good-will, and mutual understanding. Let all special pleading be 
obandoned, and the right of the Church fully admitted; and then, 
with a corresponding liberality on the part of the Church, let the 
question be fairly submitted to Parliament for revision. But, whatever 
steps may be taken, we should loudly protest against any division or 
arrangement that did not concede to his Majesty's Roman Catholic 
subjects a full and equal participation in any privilege or bounty 
conferred on others. ‘The Catholics are not now ander the ban of 
penal and exclusive laws; they are, thanks to the Duke of Wel- 
lington and the last of the illustrious George's, upon a par with 
all their fellow-subjects. They, in the eye of the British Constitu- 
tion, at last form a part of the great Christian body of the empire, 
and why should we now seek to exclude them from that which all 
dissenters enjoy? Why should the first—-the original Chiristians--- 
ve the last in the estimation of Christians? 

To the numerous friends of the Bishop, as well as to his pastoral 
charge in the Canadas, it may be gratifying to learn that his lordship 
embarked in good health, and was atteaded to the place of em- 

arkation by the Right Rev. Bishop Onderdouck, of 
i¢ Rev. Dr. Wainwright, and others. 





this diocese, 





Another article on the present and late British Ministers signed Tem- 


x . > ‘ , od 
CHe Ato. 
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say the-teast of it, if not an insult that could not be offered from 
one gentleman toanother, much less from a subject to a sovereign. 

The papers signed Temple, as we have on a former occasion stated, 
are supposed to proceed from the pen of Mr. Rush, who was some 
years the American Plenipotentiary at London. They certainly 
derive additional value from this circumstance, independently of 
their intrinsic value. 

Britannus, we observe, questions our opinion, that a coalition of the 
Whigs and Ultra-Tories led to the dissolution of the Wellington Cabi- 
net, and grounds his doubts on the fect that few or none of the Ultta- 
Tories hold seats in the new cabinet. ‘This latter may be the fact, but 
the inference does not hold good—-the Tories did not act from meree 
uary feeling--they did not seek to divide the spoil with the Whigs, they 
were too proud for that; they acted from resentment to the Duke of 
Wellington, who had betrayed, as they thought, the last fortress of the 
Protestant Constitution by surrendering the Catholic ¢*stion. They 
were determined to oust him and Mr. Peel, and they cid so, but, like 
the lion, scorned to prey upon the enemy they had subdued in open 
combat. Britannus asks for proofs of this, and we give them to him.-- 
The open and pointed declaration of the Edinburgh Review, in the 
number of July last, in which such an amalgamation is distinctly alladed 
to. The same determination was reiterated in most of the Whig and 
Ultra newspapers throughout the the three Kingdoms, particularly du- 
ring the elections. To these we may add----the hostility displayed by 
Mr. Brougham and the Whigs at the close of the old Parliamnt on 
the Regency and other questions---the declaration of Lord Winchel- 
sea in the House of Peers, when the Duke made his speech against 
Parliamegtary Reform, that that course shon!d not avail him with his 
party as they were determined to give all their votes against him. 
We refer Britannus also to the pablished list of names who voted on 
the fatal qnestion of the Civil List----and finally, we refer him to an 
article from the John Bull newspaper of October last, which we extract 
for his perusal. The Duke certainly hastened his fall----perhaps in- 
tentionally-—by his declaration against reform, but it was the votes of 


the Ultra Tories on the Civil List Bill that consummated it. On that 
occasion Mr. Banks came up with all the country tory gentlemen, 
like, as it has been well enough observed elsewhere, the Prussians at 
Waterloo, and put the finishing blow to the fight. 


From the John Bull of Oct. 31. 

Parliament has met, and on Tuesday the Session will be opened by 
the Kingin person. The near approach of this event excites a thou- 
sand feelings—-we must add, a thonsand apprehensions; but we will 
yet hope that the anticipations which fill us with alarm and horror may 
not be realized—-we will still hope that those who can avert the evils 
we expect, will do so; and that we shall see in the ensuing few days, 
a natural anion of parties, which is congenial to the character of the 
British Constitution. and alone calculated te support it, and assure 
those, who are its ardent admirers and devoted well-wishers 

The true cause of all the mischief is the ceding the Catholic Ques- 
tion. Not that the mischiefs to be dreaded from those concessions 
have yet actually shewn themselves; but the ceding that question un- 
settled and unhinged the only party which could effectually support the 
King and Constitution of this Country. 

Upon the principles of Lord Eldon, avowed by him at the time of 
the passing of the Popery Bill, we regulated our course. He implored 
those who had been unable to withstand the measure, now that it had 
become the law of the land, to conform to it, and exhort all others to 
do the same. [If this principle had been adopted, and if those whe 


bhave. ayercineo, thrown themectres iutu ull Opposition the most wild 


and extraordinary, had followed the council of the wisest man agongst 
them, this country would have been ia a very different position from 
that in which she is now placed. * As it is—her friends are divided into 
factions----her enemies alone are unanimous; if these state of things 
continue, she must fall. 

Will any body believe, if the ultra Tories had not sanctioned and 
supported it, that the press professing to be loyal, would have vitupe- 
rated and libelled the King’s Ministers ?---or will any body believe 
that, without the union of ultra Tories with Radicals and discontented 
spirits, a sensation eould have been excited against the Duke of Wel- 
lington and his Government ?----No !----Would any one fancy it possi- 
ble that the ultra Tories should get up county meetings in favour of 
Parliamentary Reform---to exhibit popular distress as it never ex- 
isted----to descant on public grievances, which they never admitted 
until the Duke’s Government yielded the Popery Question ? 

Nobody will think that the ultra Tory leaders are desirous of office 
----nobody would impute to any of them, dangling in the Minister's 
anti-chamber, haggling for places—--nobody would believe that private 
pique could generate such opposition as that party has manifested 
towards the Government, because every body knows that the ultra 
Tories seek no such honours or advancement. How incalculable 
then is the inconsistency which induces this body of iafuential men 
to attack, and harass, dnd thwart, and oppose the Government upon 
all the questions which they used to support---because the Govern- 
ment conceded one, which they used to oppose. 

Let us hope, since we are convinced that by separating themselves 
from their natural friends they are furthering all the mischief which 
we so truly dread---that the hostile feelings which a sudden change in 
the policy of the Duke of Wellington’s cabinet excited in their 
breasts, have subsided. Let us hope that the Tortrs or Excianp will 
look at the state of the country as it really is, and that they will no 
longer suffer offended pride or disappointed expectation to divide 


vested. 

They must not lay the flattering unction (o their eouls that they wil) 
be distinguished from the rest of the aristocracy if the general rrjin 
comes, which their pertinacious adherence to a scarcely justifiah.e op- 
position to the Government is so likely toinduce. Nay-~-ip the list of 
incomes which are considered oppressive, that of the arjable and ex- 

for the people. ‘This 





le has appeared in the York (Pennsylvania) Republican. It is in reply 
a writerin the New York Evening Journa!, who attaches the signa- 
ire of Britannus to his essays. We gave insertion to the former pa- 
per of Temple and regret we cannot do so with the present. He how- 
ever, successfully, we think, argues that the appointment of Mr. Den- 
manto the Attorney Generalship must be ascribed to the good nature 


and forgiving disposition of his present Majesty, who had abundant | 
rause lor pique against the lawyer for certain offensive expressions | 


' 
that every British 
a carte blanche from the King to form his own minis- 
premier generally knows, as Harry the Pichth observed 


sed on the Queen's trial. 
remier has 


It is certainly true, 
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who be and who be not fit for our Council.” Earl Gre y, We are 
‘itive did not venture to give Mr. Denman the appointment, 


hout first ascertaining that his Majesty was ready to forget and 


give the past. To have acted otherwise in so unimportant an ap- 


omtment as that of Attorney General, and forced into the King’s 
“rvice a man personally offensive to him, in defiance of all remon- 


rance i oen ‘ 
a w< 
+ i 


ulation, would kave been exceeding had tase, to | 


cellent Duke of Newcastle is inserted as a prey 
will serve to show that the onprr, not the ind’viduwal, is attacked 
| th a Ree pe genre Times has ong be prade rs the ty ranny of a 
| peerage, and the absurdity of titles: an’ when the crush h Ippens 
Jorg: disnnion must produce, the claims of the noblemen and gentle- 
men, who have, from personal fee!"ag, opposed the Ministry during 
| the last few months, will make bit a poor show agaiust the proc fs of 
) their having supported them for years, and of their having receivod 


favours on all sides at their hands 
' 





| will be held to be of greater consequence than the bickerings of party ; 
langer from without, may concentrate the 


| force within; that personal consideration will give place to love of 





| that the conscig:sn< 






coantry; and that the Tories inthe ensuing Session will-—« yusidering 
ithe miechief of disunion-—give their support again to the Government 
| And let us ask, barring the one question--—-which, opposed as we were 


| on lane to the concession, we caunot but think was 
disagreeable to them. as seeming to “ throw 
| offensive to them—-Ict us we eny, 


more personally 
them over,” than publicly 
ask, Warring tat questiou——-Why 
hou!d they sor? 

| Would these Ultra-Tories carry their ultraism so far es to wish to 
| throw the country into the hands of the Whigs? 
| ill of their hearts or their heads 
the short-Hved power of 


After the experience 
. of thet party . ¢ eveoly } 


{lus cann the 





them from those in whom the care and guardianship of the State is | 


#t us hope. as we have al:eady said, that the welfare of the country | 


We cannot think so | 
derived from 


335 
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If then, as we still belicwe, the Ultra-Tories ore really the friends of 
their country, they will no longer keep aloof from those with whom 
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they have so long been connected. The republican motto of “ Union 
is Strength” should be the rallying words of this party; and we call 
upor them, as they value the Constitution and themselves, to cive their 
support and confidence to a Ministry, against which and the institu- 
tions of the conntry, has been underiaken a most unholy crusade ct 
every denomination of radicals, republicans, and revelutionists. 


The Boundary--The letter published in a Baltimore psper, purport 
ing to be from amerchant at Amsterdam, stated that the line of ck 
markation, as traced by the King of the Netherlands, would traverse 
the western branch of the river St. Francis. In the Fredericton Roya! 
Gazette, which we have just received, it is stated that a letter bas been 
received from Mr. Bliss, the agent for the province of New Brunswic! 


jin England, accompanied by a map, by which, it would appear, thet 


the northeastern braccl of the St. Francis isto form the boundary 

As the line at this part describes an acute angle, or nearly so, every 
mile to the east or weet is of serious importance to Great Britain, and 
effects more or less the safety a..d integrity of the Canadian provinces 

The 5th volume of that valaable work, the Encyclopedia Americana 
is just published by Messrs. Carey ant Laa of Philadelphia. This vo 
lume extends from E to G, beginning with Evelyn John, the English 
philosopher, and ending with Great Britai---the latter a very excellent 
article of nearly thirty pages. We shall endeavour to make som: 
extracts hereafter. 

Maziell, by the anthor of “ Sayings and Doings,’ was published yes- 
terday by the Harpers. Theodore Hooke is known to be the author 
of these works. ‘The peculiar wit aud hunowr of this writer will 
always cause his works to be eagerly read, Whrile speaking of M: 
Hooke, it may be incntioned that he still continues, ax cording to the 
best information from Lngland, to be the principal editor of the John 


Bull newspaper, 
BANK ROBBERY. 

Ten Thousand Dollars Reward.—The City Bank having been eo 
tered by means of false keys, between Saturday afternoon, 19th inst., 
and Monday morning, 21st inst. and robbed of alarge amount of Bank 
Notes, &e., the above reward is offered for the recovery, and a propor 
tionate sum forany part. ‘The following comprises the whole amount 
of the Robbery, including deposits for safe keeping :—About $40,000 
in notes of Lansingburgh Bank; 826,012 in notes of Morris Canal 
Banking Company; $2,500 in notes of Rutland Bank, Vermont ; 
$3,000 in notes of Orange County Bank; $2,000 in notes of Newburgh 
Bank; $2,000 in votes of Morris Bank, New-Jersey; and a large 
amount of the notes of the several Banks in thig city----ubout $130,000 , 
also, 200 Spanish Doubloons ; also, in Post Notes of $50 and 8100 
each, payable to B. Ames, dated Oct. 1, 1°30—816,350. No Collec 
tion Notes, Checks, or any other securities held by the Bank, were 
taken. ‘The doors of the Bank and Vault were found, on Monday 
morning, closed and locked as usual. G. A. WORTH, Cashier. 

City Bank, New-York, Mareh 24th, 1831, 

One Thousand Dollars Additional Reward.—-Twenty-six thousand 
dollars, in notestof the Morris Canal and Banking Company, of the 
following denominations, viz. in 50's, 2,500-—~-in 20's, 4,000---in 10's, 
2,000—-in 5's, about $10,000, aud the remainder in 3's, 2's, and J's 
having been stolen from the vault of the City Bank, between Saturday 
afternoon aud Monday morning last, ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
reward will be given by the Morris Canal and Banking Co., for the 
recovery of the same, or a proportionate sum for any part thereof. 

By order, Rh. GILCHRIST, Cashier 

Jersey City, March 22d, 1831. 

On Tharsday ap anonymous letter was received hy the Directors o( 
the Dovk, eto wne'robbery, It is said the writer offered to give 
some information that would \lead to the recovery of the money pro- 
vided that a larger reward should be given than that heretofore of. 
fered. In the evening papers the additional reward of $5,000 was 


offered. —_—_— 
ADELAIDE ASSOCIATION. 

NOTICE.---The members of the association, and particularly 
the members of the Comuniftees, are requested to attend a Meeting 
at Broadway House, corner of Grand-street, on Wednesday evep- 
ing next, at seven o'clock. Notice is hereby given, that no person 
is a qualified member who has not paid his subscription, Any British 
subject who wishes to join the association must be introduced by a a 
member. DAVID BROWNE, Chairman. 

BE. 8. Gevr, Secretary. 5 

Messrs. H. & G. Barclay have consented to act as Treasurers for 
the association. 

Passengers, per ship Birmingham, for Liverpool—Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Stewart, of Quebec, and servant; Rev. Mr. Bethune, of Cobourg, U 
C.; Peter Jones, a native missionary, from Upper Canada; George 
Ryerson, Esq. from do; Mrs. Harris and Miss Hume, of New York; J. 
Berry, Jr. of do.; Thos. L. Chester, of do.; De Yongh and servant, 
from Havana; Phillps, from Mexico; Juan Donganni, of do. ; Sebas 
tian Werle, do.; Martin Schevered, do.; Schultz, of Philadelphia , 
and Thos. M. Persse, of New York. 

To England Mr, Jones goes to solicit assistance from the British pub 
lic, in aid of those imteyesting Missions, ia upper Canada, of which he 
is a member, 











—— —-—— ae — — 
—YLYESTER, 190 Broadw ay-—-Perer ving that a certain copyist of all my ad 
t Vertivement+, aud would-be Lott ay Vewder, advertises io such a monuer o* 
to make it appear he ro'd the; $20.Cu6 prize, 1 beg to state it wow not the enve. 
would further add thet 3 never Jsaim prizes unless actually sold by me, ond that I 
an tegularly licensed. All ¢ tors iptended for me (to prevent imposition) must bo 
| address ed to 8. J. Sylvertey, N.Y. trust 1 hove always acted in @ manner to de 
| serve the cogtinucd Pprronaze of my friends and countrymen in Connda, the Wert 
| Indice, and other Bugtish colonies—I cen refer to come of the first hooves, among tho 
rest to the Lottcty Managers, Messrs. Yates and M'lutyre. Lxchange and commte- 
"10", lusiness Ip all their branches, 

) OfScial drawing of the New-York Lottery, Extra Class, No. 6. for 1°51.—March 
| 21-2) 45 56 51 13 32 16 BS Be 60. 

' 


' N ADVANTAGEOUS OFFEX to Persons acquainted with the Caltare and 
j Maoufucture of Hemp. A Gentleman puuny acquainted with the hemp 
| basbandry—residing in Newcastle District, Upper Canada, on Lake Ontario, bus 
lately busltextensive Lemp and Gax mille—wishes to meet with on intelligent and 
responsible person, competent and willing to enher rent or work on shares tho 
aleve concern to any extent with « sare rcaudy moncy market. A sulbtantial farm 
| howre and offce, with or without land, will be secured to the tenant; and ony re 
epectable person preferring a lease of the property will heve the liberty tu connec: 
the hemp manufactory With any other profitable machinery. The above machinery 
‘x erecied upon « living stream, with a fail of 12 feet, which may be ipereased if 
necessary to 20 feet: 40 acres af excellent tried land, which bas yielded one ton of 
hemp to every 3 aeres, are in preparation for a spring crop. Good hemp seed on 
hand. There premises are abont two miles from the post town and harbour of Co 
| burg, where there is a good opening fur, a rope-walk and other business. App ica 
| ion to he made to (Mar.26 3} J. G, BETHUNE, eq. Cotere, ULC 

SCHUYLER'S Ever Lucky Office, corner of Vark-piace aod Vroadway —Draw - 
tes, ing of N. Y. Lottery, Extea 6, March 24—20 45 56 51 19 92 16 23 3s O- 
| The following Lotteries are neat to be drawa:— 
| March St, Regular 4, % prizes of 810,000, tickets $5. 
| Apth 7, Extra 7, oly 17,090 tickets, 45 No. Lottery, highest prize $20,000—8 50. 

“ 14, Extra &—§15,000,£6,000—€5.— 2iet, Extra 9—620,000, #20, I— 810: 

No delay Or weglicence in fulfilling orders. Tickets can be had ia any of the 
shove Lotteries. Persons who send orders aud do nat particulorize the lattecy 
will reeeive the ticket or tickets in the iret good scheme. Those who prefer it, to 
save postage, can receive a certificate of the numbers by mail, and the eriginal 
ticket, made by the managers, will be seuled up oud held subject to the disposal of 
the owners. For the information of thuse who msy be onse quainted with the mby- 
scriber, be "most respectfully refers them to the Managers, Mersrs. Yates & BMela- 
When one or more uchets are ordered, the postage need not be paid. Us 








/ 


| tyse. 


ders by mail oF Aherwiee, receive as uewsl, prompt sitemtion, and the “ ry 
| Hertid,” 3 paper published every evening of the dey of drawing, will be for- 
warded grates, to all thace who order ickets—the postage tue same as @ newspaper 
—it couteins the drawings, oud schemes of Lovnries soonto be drawn, Bank noty 
i fist, 4K¢.- 


Address (M ch. 7) A. HU. SCULYLER, New Yoru, 
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POULTRY. 


THE BROOM SAE GREEN. 
From a volume of Songs by -. ae the Ettrick Shepherd now first 
ected. 

“Ls my greatest favourite at present,-—probably because the air is 
ny own, as well as the verses ; for [ find I have a —. facility in 
approving of such things. It is beautifully set by ishop, in Goulding 
‘ud D’Almaine’s Select Scottish Melodies. 


“ Lang I sat by the broom sae green, 
An’ O, my heart was eerie ! 

For aye this strain was breathed within, 
Your laddie will no come near ye: 

Lie still, thon weegbit duttering thing, 

What means this weary wavering ! 

Nae heart returns thy raptured spring, 
Your laddie will no come near ye ' 





‘ His leifu’ sang the robin sung 
On the bough that hung sae near me, 
Wii tender grief my heart was wrang, 
For O, the strain was dreary ! 
The robin's sang it couldnae be 
‘That gart the tear-drap blind my ee ; 
llow ken'd the wee bird on the tree 
That my laddie wad no come near me ' 


The new-wean'd lamb on yonder lea 
It bleats out throngh the braken, 
‘The herried bird upon the tree 
Mourns o'er its nest forsaken ;-- 
If they are wae, how weel may I? 
Nae grief like mine aneath the sky, 
The lad I loe he eares nae by 
Though my fond heart is breaking |” 


THE ROSE OF MAY. 
From the “ Exiles of Palestine,” by Mr. Carne, author of “ Letters from 
the East.” 
Leaid the flower would bloom no more 
* That wither'd yesterday ; 
bs 2 That morning dews would ne'er restore 


My lovely rose of May. 

The future was too cold a thing 
In my sweet dream to be: 

The present rose, the present spring, 
Are all of life to me. 


I do remember well my grief, 
When died my flower--and then 

My joy, when time brought, leaf by lea!, 
As sweet a flower again., 

And then [ said, “ Farewell, despair, 
Thou art no guest for me; 

Whate'er L lose of bright or fair, 
I hope again to sec.” 


Alas! I've often wept since then, 
And death has robb’d my bowers; 

But even amidst the griefs of men, 
I've comfort tound in lowers. 

Yor, if the bloom of love be brief, 
And if Fame’s crown be riven, 

I would not mourn lite’s fading leaf, 
But look for spring in heaven. 

—~—>—_ 


THE BUCCANEER. : 

[ This tale, which is founded on fact, is from the tortheéming volume 
entitled Sketches and Scenes of Sea Life, by an American Naval 
Officer. 

The } mist was gradually dispersing from off the point of Cape 
San Antonio, when a British crutter was to be seen laying off and on 
under easy sail, awaiting the sun’s doughty force to clear op the fog 
off this low land. Her intention was evidently to search strictly this 
den of Piracy and murder, as she had been there all night, using every 
precaution to elude observation, by extinguishing all lights except her 
binnacle, which was snugly enveloped by a flood of canvass, to ee 
vent its feeble rays iMuminating her position or betraying themselves 
to the wretches they were in search of. ‘“ Mast-head there,” said the 
officer of the deck, (who was a mate, with a short tin yapaned speak- 
ing trumpet in his hand, much scratched and decorated with sea em- 
blems, such as foul anchors, &c. &c. the work§no doubt of an idle 
hour so often occurring to a deck officer in these hot climes,) “can 
you see the vessel round the Cape yet?” “Yes Sir, yes!” was the 
reply. “ Then how does she bear?” “ About three pomtsunder our 
lee!” “Very well, come down from aloft, and lend » hand to work 
ship.” 

is cruizer, I stated, was a British vessel ; her rig was that of a 
cutter, and her name the Grecian; her force was four guns, and crew 
consisted of forty men and officers—all told. The Buccaneer of 
unodern days, or rather Pirate, then in sight and at anchor, was the 
celebrated Sarragosiana, a large topsuil ochonner, mounting one long 
heavy pivot-gun, with a crew of ninety of the most cruel and deter- 
mined murderers that the records of piracy contain any accounts of. 
She had long waged a war of extermination on the traders of those 
seas, and in some cases had even audaciously exchanged shots with 
cruizers, and put them at defiance by her almost supernatural speed. 
The Grecian, her antagonist, was, on the contrary, rather a dull sailer, 
and it was only in the continuance of the then existing calm rv | hope 
of capturing this formidable freebooter seemed probable. “All hands 
shorten sail, ahoy!” resounded from the throats of a rough honest 
boatswain and his mate—and the sails of the cutter were quickly 
brailed up and hauled down. Get out the sweeps, and run in the 
guns clear for sweeping; hurry, and get grummets on!” The order 
was obeyed with alacrity, and, ere the land was perceptibly clear of 
(we moruiag’s misty veil, the cutter moved at a rapid rate, propelled 
by the pipings and cheering efforts of as lively a crew as e’er graced 
ihe decks of a mtan-of-war. ‘Give way, my bullies, and we'll get the 
(ox out of his hole before breakfast—and give Gallows-point such a 
decoration as it has never had!—Give way and they are ours ;” ex- 
claimed the commander, encouraging the exertions of his men. ‘* Mind 
your helm and keep her N. E., that will ran us clear of the Cape's 
shoals, sir,” said the Captain to his executive officer; “ Aye, aye, sir.” 
by this time the sun was out, and the fog broke and scattefed itself in 
small columns around the undergrowth of the Cape and edgefof the 
horizon, rendering plainly visible the object of their ptrverthar daring 
Sarregosiana—then deliberately weighing her anchor, and with part 

f her men aloft casting loose her sails. ‘The spot she chose for her 

emporary harbour was a small nook or bay, so hemmed in by shoals 
it the only ouglet was through the narrow channel the Grecian was 
hen entering by, so that no probability existed of her getting away 
om them in the minds of these hardy Britons. “Unbecket your 
grummets—lay in your sweeps, and ran out your guns,” cried the offi- 
s—* And pipe to quarters, Mr. Catharpin.” The order was obeyed, 
ind the men mustered at their respective guns. “Lay off your aprons 
ind out tompions—ram home a grist of grape extra bor those fellows, 
beypike forced meat balls better than cold rolls—prick your cartridges 
—prime—cock your locks—stand by. Second C in,” —* Sir” — 
handle your matches—are they lit!”—* Yes, sir."—“ Then mind, 
when the order is given to fire, youfJapply them—I don't like to trust 

» a flint.”"—“Aye, aye, sir.” By this time the vessels were both 


CHe Alvion, 


fast closing, the pirate having got completely under weigh with 
the foresail hanging in the brails, so as to fight their Long Tom.— 





—— | The Grecian hoisted her jib and hauled out her mainsail, which brailed 


up (in the place of lowering like most sloops,) and was laying off and 
onthe mouth of this channel, waiting ber antagonist, whose intentions 
bespoke contempt of her, and her preventive powers. ‘ Hoist our co- 
lours sir,” said the English commander, “ and give her a gun across the 
fore-foot, she may be a — eruiser.” “ Aye, aye, sir” ; and the wea- 
ther bow gun rung a wide reveillie on the placid sea, while the shotjhiss- 
ing and tapping the waters, dashed the briney wave, it struck under the 
Pirates bow, on her deck in glittering spray. ‘The wind from the N. and 
E. has now commeneed,—end first favouring the Pirate, she luff'd, and 
‘brought the Long ‘Tom to bear on the Grecian. A bright flash, a 
| crash—and the Pirates’ iron messengers of death preceeded the loud 
| report of their thirty two, for such was their guns calibre, and cut away 
| the jibstay, and crippled the mast-head of the cutter. “ Ready? rea- 
; dy? all ready sir!” “ Fire.” And British sailors taught the bold 
outlaws they never knew how to return such marine civilities, a 
| caraje was heard, and she fired again, and slew some four poor 
| fellows on the Grecian’s deck, and wounded several others. ‘“ Load 
land fire my lads, briskly, give her mariners a touch of musketry,” 
jexclaimed the captain, and the battle waxed close and warm. 
| «Mr. Casharpin,” said the sailing-master, “ get a runner on the end 
| of the fore-stay, and bonse it up for the present; sail-trimmers haul 
;in that main-sheet and drop the peak of the main-sail,” which was 
soon done, and the men ordered to their guns again. ‘Give her 
language my lads’ —‘“ aye, aye.” “ Bravely done, cheer, hurrah, 
shouted the British tars, as the fore-mast of the pirate, tottering, fell 
over the bows, declared they bad them at their mercy. Foramo- 
ment or so a death-like stillness prevailed on either side, and a crowd 
of men on the schooner’s decks, with hatchets, cutting away the rig- 
ging that held the wreck c. the fore-mast alongside, shewed they were 
getting it clear of their long gun for further hostile purposes.—‘‘ A good 
aim my livelies, among those red shirts—ready, fire,’—and the Gre- 
cian’s last broadside carried death to at least twenty of these despera- 
does, of whose bodies some in agony were hurled on the water, dying 
it with their blood ; and others dropt lifeless across the head rails, with 
their hands hanging down like fenders over her bows:—this was the 
home thrust of the Grecian’s success. ‘The pirate propelled sideways 
by the sea breeze, fell along side of the Grecian, and the Britons, 
headed by their officers and captains, boarded this common enemy. 
The pirates fought, and owing to theirstill superior numbers, forced the 
| brave tars of old England back to their vessel, bearing some eight or 

ten wounded and dead of their numbers on the Pirate’s deck,—* Ral- 
ly, boys, rally,—-at it again.”"--And they reboarded the pirates, who 

now gave way,— Down you son of a b——h, kill him ;’’"—resounded 
| from tar to tar as they hacked and hewed their way through the none 

groupe of their antagonists crew. On one side of the deck lay a British 
| sailor with his head cleft by a sabre, struggling with a wounded pirate, 
whose wrist he held, whilst with his belt-knife, dull, and his strength 
almost gone, he sawed its blunt edge across the pirate’s throat,— 
and the severed arteries gushed their crimson streams in streaks 
over this sailors arm. At last victory was given to the just, and the 
surviving twenty-five, on bended knees and earnest supplication were 
granted quarters by their conquerers, whose force was less than their 
own fhaving lost fifteen killed, and many wounded, in this sanguinary en- 
counter. “ Where is your Captain,’—* Esta aquie,” said several point, 
ing to a thick set man who lay dead a-cross the britch of the long gun- 
* Esta est el Capitan que fué Senior,” cried all of the Pirates;—he was vo 
doubt a brave fellow in a bad cause, and on the waist-band of his duck 








their prisoners, who, after they had confined them in irons, and buried 
their dead, as well as their own, they secured their fore stay and rove 
fresh gear, took her in tow and proceeded on to Jamaica with the 
largest pirate prize that had been captured for many years in those 
seas. The twenty-five prisoners were condemned and executed on 
Gallows point, Old Port-Royal. And never since has the world been 


the action lasted for one bour and a-hali—the greatest purt uf the time 
nearly within pistol shot. FS LINE. 
-—s_— 

The G.—A certain vocalist, who bad been indulging rather too 
freely with his friends, on returning home after night-fall, lost his equi- 
librium, and was seen by a stranger wallowing in a puddle, who asked 
him what he was about. He replied, “I am only just endeavonring to 
catch a slight cold, that [ may be enabled to produce that infernal deep 
G to-morrow in the glee. 

An apt Device. 
I bought a seal, on which was Cupid 
Playing upon the ancient lyre : 
A friend exclaimed, “‘ How very stupid; 
What does it mean, may I inquire ?” 


‘Tis meant for billets dour,” I cried, 
‘« And satire is contained therein ; 

For Cupid plays the lyre outside, 
To show I play the liar within !” 

The following pathetic lines written on a scrap of paper were picked 
up in the neighbourhood of Whitehall, they are supposed to be the 
effusions of Lord Castlereagh ;— 

On a Fly getting into the Eye. 
A poor little fly 
Has got in my eye, 
But why should [ cry, 
Since the poor little fly 
{s hurt more than I? 


If the od little fly 
Should happen to die, 
O! then will I ery, 

And heave many a sigh, 
For the poor little fly 
That got iu my eye. 

Why will folks say that Rogers wrote my (Jesse’s) new poems !—Be- 
cause they are “Tales of the Dead?” 

Why should a tenpenny-piece free a letter from Calais to any part of 
France ’—Because it's a franc (frank). 

Tom Cooke's Last.—Why am I, said Tom, directing an opera re- 
hearsal, like a captain of a collier apprehending a storm ?—Because I 
am looking out for a squall. 

A Cut above Trifles-—A young man at Brooke's going to dissect a 
thigh, cut boldy across it, and sent bis knife right through the ischiatie 
(the principal) nerv e. Mr. Brookes, who was looking on, exclaimed, 
“Good God, Sir, do you see what you have done? You have cut the 
nerve. Sir! you have cut through the isciatic nerve!” “Oh, Sir dn 
the mi nutie. 

—>— 
PROGRESS OF MUSIC IN NEW-YORK 
Since the short residence of Garcia and his Troupe Htalienne in 
New-York, at no period do we believe that Music has assumed so de- 

cisive a posture as at present. It is true, that the departure of that mu- 
sical constellation, which laid the foundation of the art in America, 
was followed by the arrival of vocalists of decided talents and of 
eminence in England; but a complete revolution was necessary in 
the Anglo-American Opera, before it could be placed on a fair footing 
with the excellent arrangements made by Garcia for the production 
of that of Italy. Mr. Horn, it is but justice to say, laboured zealons}y 
to effect this desirable change, and to him we owe much. The Opera 














of Artaxerxes caused a short revival of tha i ; 

the Garcias, but altogether his contests wna. a kindled by 
fell in his way, although eventually they have assisted “h Whict, 
nevertheless, induced Mr. Horn’s return to England in ” Cause, yet 
couragement. Oberon, that splendid effort of the State of di, 


. great W 
for a night or two upon the true lovers of music as a mieten sted 
apathy of the public soon returned it to the shelves —\ 


the Park Theatre,from whence we live in 
see it emerge once more under more favo 
son the favourable reception of Boreldicu’s Calife de Baed Last sea 
to augur well to future musical efforts—that piece her. ad, seme.) 
care; this season, Cinderella has received probably a jo vp 
of attention, and has succeeded beyond all precedent’ " Ouble 
we have a concentration of the beauties of Rossini, applied MAS, tha: 
ew legend capable of great scenic display, and the an & Most 
ight and written with some drollery. ‘The mind when k alogue j 

ally on the stretch in attending to music, unassisted by ote Perpety 
is apt to grow weary after a short period, but when ceanke objects 
lowed to repose in the contemplation of agreeable objects any al 
description, the harmonic effeets of an Opera become 4 another 
hanced; at the same time we are of opinion that a good rend en 
some degree, is detrimental to the interests of music. In s v~ = 
as Love ina Village, the Duenna, or the Lord of the Manor th Operas 
merely interrupts an excellent plot, and interesting situy tio hep 
but in such operas as Cinderella, this objection does not « a 

plot is actually developed by the music; the same may he ond ¥, the 
Caliph of Bagdad. Cinderella has been performed {weston Of the 
| ~~aad the most numerous and fashionable assemblage A few 4 nights 
| benefits of Mrs. Austin and Mr. Simpson, oncurred on the ene the 
night of its representation; on this occasion the audience mene 
posed almost entirely of citizens of New-York—very few oe com. 
having as yet arrived. Nearly all the music of this opera | oy 00 
published, and a set of very beautiful quadrilles have been pbs ‘ia 
Mr. Pons. The shelves of Mr. Bourne, and other publishers dby 
music of the most difficult description, such as would have wwe, a 
nounced unsaleable three years ago—need we offer stronger . pro. 
the progress of the art? Referring to former opinions, which ay ~ 
from time to time advanced on this subject, we feel some satisfy _ 
in having been among the first to point out the probability of this om 
of things sooner or later arriving. vue 


, but the 
f the hip " 
hopes at some fur ny ®* 
urable aus hon day t,, 
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HE New York Protestant Episcopal Press, Rev. J. V. Van Ip 
pository 46 Lumber-street, New-York, pnblish and kee 
devotional and other works, ‘I'racts, and Sunday School Books, for the use of IP 
testunt Episcopalians, and also execute orders for printing Episcopal works Th, 
have just issued—“ Works on Episcopacy,” in 2 volumes 12mo, of 400 pp. each, wey 
taining Bowden’s Letters on Episcopacy; Cooke's Essay on Episcopac r~ 
Bis bop Onderdonk’s Essay, entitled, +‘ Episcopacy tested by Scripture,” Rs ith a ~ 
face, &c. ‘ Works of Bishop Ravenscroft,” late Diocesan of Noith ‘Carolia ™ 
ceased, in 2 volumes, 8vo, with a portrait and memoir—price $5. “Tie Li , 
Bishop Heber,” by Mrs. Heber, in 2 volumes, &vo, was issued by them last full ; 4 
is for sale as above. Of Tracts and Sunday School Books they have 4 yery | ~~ 
assortinent, suitable for Episcopalinus. Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer Bone 
all sizes and buildings, constantly for sale. "| March 19 if 


@ CARD —A Female, from Engiaod, reduced in circamstances, who has broy he 
up a large family, is desirous of obtaining a situation to transact thedemenic 
duties in a respectable family. From education, and general habits, she trusts she 
could prove herself worthy the notice of any Lady, who, in addition to the duties 
above uamed, may require @ person occasionally to converse with. The advertiser 
rather wishes for a situation a short distance from the City —Letters addressed to 
M. P., Albion Office, wil be duly attended. h 2. 


— 
gen, Agent, De 
P Constantly for sale, 











trowsers was written Mitchell; but no farther could they glean of | ' DUCATION.—At the Private and Select Inutitute, NewHaveu, where all the 


branches necessary to a highly ed J and plished lady are 
and taught perfectly. The Principal has had the advantage of aseociating both in 
Europe and America with the first classes of society, which he trusts qualifies him 
or the formation of the manners of his pupils. A Grammar and Dictionary jljas- 
trative of his system of instruction, are in progress, which, when completed will be 
submitted for public inspection— 








— Si quid novieti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti,si von his utere mecum.”— Hor. 


troubled with the hloody detail of the Pirate or Buccaneer Mitchell— | Which may be thus rendered : If you have a system preferable to this, candidly 


communicate it—if not, make use of mine. WM. MUBRELL, 


> Principal North Institute, Haven. 
A Prospectus may be seen by application to the Baier ° this ow hans eg 


O distant friends and patrons—Sometime in Jane nexta splendid State Lottery 

will be drawn in this city—prizes of $60,000, ,000, $40,000,30,000, 20,000 

pn te aod many others—one of the most brilliant schemes ever offered in the Uni. 

States—tickets will be $20 each. N.B. My West India patrons will have time 

to write for the above.—All orders in this or any other State Lottery must be ad- 
dressed to — 8.J. SYLVESTER, New York, Licensed Lottery Vender. 

The following papers will please copy this advertisement till about the 10th June, 

and send their bills to S. J. Sylvester or to this Office for payment :—Halifag Re- 

corder, Nova Scotian, City Gazette, St. John, N.B., Royal ite, St. A s 

Herald. The Royal Gazettes in each of the British West India Islands will also 

giye the same two or three insertions previous to the 10th June, and send their uc- 

——— copies of the paper containing the advertisement, in same manner for 

eaymbht. 




















{March 19. 
ne TOs AN DLIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
ipe asters , Daysof sailing from . Deysof sail 

‘Me York. "eet 
No.1. New York, Bennet, | Jan. 1, May 1,Sept.l,/Feb. 16, Junel0,Oct. 16 
York, Burdsell, “« 8, * 8 © 8] % O64, * Oe, BG 
3.Menchester, Sketchly © 10, “ 16, “ 16,\Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 1 

2.Wm. Byrnes, |Hackstaff,) ‘“* 24, “ 24, 24, * 8 & 
1. Caledonia, Rogers, (Feb. 1,June 1,Oct. 1,| * 16, ‘* 16, i 

4.Geo. Canning, (Allyn, “ @&* 6 “~ G1 * SM, * 
3. Hibernia, Maxwell, | * 16, « 16, ‘* 16,/April 1,Aug. 1,Dee. 1 
2. John Jay, Uoldrege,| ‘* 24, ** 24, © 24) * 8 «© BY @ 
1. Capada, Graham, |Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1,| ‘ 16, “ 16, “ fé 
4. Napoleon, Smith, “« §, * 6 * 8,/ * 96, %¢ Ob 
3. Florida, Tinkham,| ‘* 16, * 16, ‘ 16,| May 1,Sep. }Jen. 1 
2.Birmingham, Harris, $6 24, * 24, **-94,) ** 8, 8 8B 
1. Pacific, Crocker: |Aprill,Ang.1,Dec.1, ‘* 16, “ 16, “ Jé 
4. Silas Richards,|Holdrege,, “ 8, * 8 “ 8, * 24,  O6, % RF 
3. Britannia, Marshall | ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16, June 1,Qct. 1¥eb ! 
2.SilvanusSenkins Allen, o O4, “6 Oa, og) 8 BM 





Passage inthe Cabin to Liverpool .thirty guincas: from Liverpool, thirty-fite 
| fuineas : including beds, bedding,.wine ,andstoresof every description. 
Agentsin Liverpool Istand 3dLine ,Cropper,Benson & Co. 2d-Line, Wm. and 
JamesBrown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 

No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents.F. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beekman-strect No 
2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sam). Hicks & Sons— No. 4 
Packet Line, Ownrs,Fish, Gringell & Co. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Days of sailing from) Days ogoetnghree 

New York. } avre. ot 

Old Line—Havre, |E.L.Keen, |Feb. 1, Junet, Oct. .1 | Mar.20.July 2,Nov > 
No.2.Chas.Carroll (Clark, “ $0, ** 10, “ 12 Ap’l. 1Aug- eon 
1.Charlemagne, |Robineon.| * 20, ** 20, “ 23) "10 - 


Old Line—HeurilV..|J.B. Pell, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1) "20 |” 20 " 
2. Erie, \J.Funk, | ‘* 10, * 10, ‘ 10, May 1 Sept-1 . 
1.Edw Quesnel, Hawkins, | “ 20, ‘* 20, “ 20) "10 "19 on 
OldLine—Francois Ist W.Skiddy Ap'l. 1, Aug.1,Dec 1) ° 20 a F ot 
2.France, KE. Fank, | ‘ 10, “ 10, ** 10\June 1 Oct. 1 ~ 
1. Sully, W.W.Pell| “ 20, + 20, * 90) "10 "10 | 
Old Line—De Rham, Depeyster, May 1, Sept.l,Jan. 1) 20 | ty 
2.Edw.Bonaffe, Wathaway| ‘* 16, ‘* 10, ‘* 10 July agi > 10 
1. Formosa, Orne, | « 90, * 20, «© 20 10 lars, oe 
Passageinthe Cabin to or from Maeve, one hentved nd forty dollars, 
ding beds .bedding, wine .andstores of every description . 
‘Old Line. Ow ners.C. Bolton Pox & Livingston, Miles R. Barke. 63 \ — 
tow street, New York. Crassous & Boyd,Brokers. Agentsat Hav tor pee 
|Palmer. Nos. | and 2, First and Second lines.—Agents,Crassous & Boy : Gise 
| of Wall and Pearl streets,New York.—Agentsat Havre 1 E. we oreeked — 
| —2, Bonnaffe, Botsgerard & Co. Afi these packets take a mail bag loc 


the Post Office. ee es 
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